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Warning 


Authority reveals pro- 
found business shifts to 
result from new trends 


in population growth 
See: The World’s Greatest Fact 


Pride! 


One highroad to labor 
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34 ways to do it 
See: Let Them Feel Proud 


Turnabout 
N. Y. Fair’s 1940 sales 
slant contradicts 1939. 
How? Why? What is the 


lesson for business? 
See: No More High Hats 
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"... attempting to build tires down to a price results, 
inevitably, in a lessening of quality.”’ 
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he price of Top-Qual ity 


is the little more you pay 
for GENERALS 









THE ONE AND ONLY 


SQUEEGEE 


TIRE 


Ata time when the appeal of price is being 
used, generally, to tempt tire buyers, car 
owners are recording emphatically their confi- 
dence in General’s Top-Quality. Sales of 
Squeegee-Generals show spectacular increases 
each month. New thousands are joining the 
millions who have learned that speculating 
on tire quality is expensive business. For extra 
mileage, maximum safety and unequalled 
economy, see your General Tire dealer. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. + Aéron, O. 


Copyright 1940, The 
General Tire and Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio 


The 
GENERAL 


STOPS like this 





TIRE | Song prem: 
—goes a long way to make friends eee. BLO Res 


RUNS like this 


_ Neo wrinkle when run- 
ning. Silent riding. Easy 
_ steering. No sway on 
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THERE Is the story of the company 
which solved a skilled-labor shortage 
by calling back its pensioned tool- 
makers—and found that they con- 
tributed many things to the job that 
youth simply couldn't. 


There is the story of the depression- 
hit surgeon of 65 who in desperation 
turned to specialty selling on straight 
commission—and in two years topped 
his company’s salesforce. 


There is the story of the clothing 
manufacturer who made a study of his 
salesmen’s records—and discovered 
that every one of his leading producers 
had passed his fortieth birthday. 


There are many more similar stories. 
They suggest that American business 
has been making a mistake about age. 
This, at least is the “inescapable con- 
clusion” of an authority who for many 
years has been analyzing individual 
performance records in industry. In an 
early issue, he will tell readers why he 
thinks business must call back the old- 
timers. 


* 


What would you find in a purchasing 
agent's wastebasket? What common 
failing of salesmen does he most re- 
sent? Does he regard golf as a good 
topic of conversation? 


An article scheduled for early publica- 
tion may cause some soul-searching 
among salesmanagers and salesmen. 
For it answers those intriguing ques- 
tions and many others; and it’s writ- 
ten by an important purchasing agent 
who has been studying salesmen and 
their methods for 16 years. 


* 


Also in the works is a fascinating 
study of how today’s giant corpora- 
tions got their start—a study which 
gives definite clues as to where and 
how the giant corporations of 1960 
are getting their start today. — THE 
EDITORS. 
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No. 15 of a series 


does the quality of | 


YOUR LETTERHEAD 


express the inlegrity of | 


YOUR BUSINESS? 


@ @es.... 


One of the most respected trademarks in America is the red cross of 
Johnson & Johnson, the world’s largest manufacturers of surgical 


rit 


her 
wir 


dressings. And back of that trademark stands a reputation for soundly 


m 


scientific laboratory research, for strict business integrity. 


You get the picture of the Johnson & Johnson business from their 
letterhead. The design they have chosen is simple, clean-cut, dignified. 
The paper...is Strathmore. 


Your letterhead, too, conveys the integrity and the personality of your 
business to your correspondents. 


When you write a letter on STRATHMORE BOND, or STRATHMORE 
WRITING, it costs less than 1% more than the same letter written on 
the cheapest paper you might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, 
or STRATHMORE SCRIPT, as fine papers as can be made, a letter costs 
only 2.9% more. Such plus value, for so little cost difference, is sound 


business economy. 
* . * 


THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the ways in 
which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance fac- 
tors important to your business. Write on your business letterhead for this check 
list. Dept. F. B. 4, STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


STRATHMORE 22 
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Readers Say: 











Burtpinc Pusiic RELATIONS 
I have read the article in the last edition 


of Forbes, on “Public Relations.” If I— 
and my associates as well—were not so darn 
busy working in connection with the prepa- 
ration of important and voluminous reports 
required by the Public Utility Act of 1935, 
I would write to send you my views, which 
are contrary to those of most public rela- 
tions experts, so-called, who think public 
relations can be built by some special pro- 
gram carried out over a comparatively short 
period of time. 

In a few words, I believe public relations 
for a company are built in the same way 
that a person establishes his reputation. 
Good public relations can not be made by 
a bureau or a department. They must come 
from the thousands upon thousands of things 
that are done by the organization of the 
company over a period of many years. The 
fundamentals are the dozen and moge things 
that must be done just the same as one does 
at home and in business, that build loving 
family relations, friendships, and respect, of 
course.—J. E. Davipson, president, Nebraska 
Power Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Mass SELLING OF HOMES 


I am taking this opportunity of con- 
gratulating you on the article in the April 
15th issue of Forses—‘A Keystone for a 
Nickel.” 

In our advisory service, which is based 
on 25 years of practical experience and 
research, we have not read anything that 
indicates so well the potentialities that your 
article so ably describes. 

In fact, there are indications that as such 
an industry [prefabricated houses] develops, 
it may have a profound effect on the 
values of literally thousands of homes al- 
ready in existence, because we do not be- 
lieve it is really known what volume of 
sales would do in lowering the ultimate 
cost to the consumer.—WuiTNEY WALL Jr., 
Whitney Wall Jr. & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


INSPIRATION 


Your magazine comes to my home and it 
is read from cover to cover, and it leaves 
me with much inspiration—James R. 
Wuite, president, Rickard & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IDEA 


I have used your “Forbes Epigrams” 
daily in my business, typing one piece for 
each day, placing them in different parts of 
my plant. We have had quite a number of 
favorable comments from our employees.— 
W. C. Aver, St. Louis Button Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


WELL PREPARED 
I am a student of ceramic engineering at 


the Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
and have made Forses my “bible” since | 
entered college five years ago. 

Since I am particularly interested in sales 
work after my graduation this June, I find 
your magazine to contain valuable informa- 
tion that has served as my sales education. 
—Ricuarp P. Kettinc, Columbus, Ohio. 
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2-Sine Cditoriats 





Roosevelt doesn’t expect to run. That’s 
still the latest from intimate sources. 


Replenishing of inventories isn’t far 


off. 


Uncle Sam (alias Uncle Sap), in buy- 
ing gold, is buying a gold brick. 


Buying of foreign silver is even sillier. 
Expect heavier war exports. 
Some metal shares look low. 
Willkie’s and Farley’s stock is rising. 


In the highest circles Allied victory 
is regarded as far from certain. 


A “collect” message from Washington 
to Mexico is overdue. 


“We tried a new deal. Let’s now try an 
entirely new deck.” (Contributed by 
F. W. Cherrington, Toledo.) 


Higher rubber prices wouldn’t aston- 


ish. 


Taxiteering, not profiteering, is ham- 
stringing recovery. 


Over $6,000,000,000 excess bank re- 
serves reflect that industry can’t bank 
on Washington co-operation. 


Be a bull on John Bull’s Navy. 


Prediction: The World’s Fair will fare 
better this year than last. 


Democratic Conventionists will have to 
choose between candidates Prosperity 
and Uncertainty. 


The Investment Trust Bill, as drafted 
by bureaucrats, isn’t trustworthy. 


Where would you be if you deliberate- 
ly exhausted your full year’s budgeted 
income in eight months? Weird is 
New Deal financiering. 


Six words could start America boom- 
ing: “I do not choose to run.” 
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Within this circle, 
in whole or in part, are 36 of 
the nation’s 48 states. These 
states represent a very high 
percentage of the country’s 
markets and materials — all 


quickly accessible to Indiana 
manufacturers: 
Markets (% of the U.S. total) 
NN oo anes «0.505618 <0:5:« 90% 
Pers’! Income Tax Returns. . ..86% 
Native White Families....... 88% 
TOR TAMING 6.6 ec ka cece 88% 
Passenger Cars............ 84% 
Commercial Cars........... 83% 
Retall Sales. .............. 86% 
Bank Assets............... 90% 
Bank Savings Deposits. ..... 88% 
Materials (% of the U.S. total) 
Value of Mfd. Products...... 91% 
Mineral Products........... 77% 
Bee PUGGIIES, . oon ose oes 88% 
Ir. 51% 
CNS a stale scmins pcamiane ‘loveieks 94% 
Manufactured Gas......... 95% 
Pa a eee 98% 
Electrical Horsepower....:.. 82% 
Petroleum Industry.......... 83% 
Wheat Production.......... 81% 
Corn Production............ 99% 
Cotton Production.......... 93% 


~ - [Percentages based on latest data] 











(indiana 






For greatest profit, a 
manufacturer needs close proximity to 
markets and materials—not to one alone 


—but to both. And the closer the better. 


Indiana gives you both, in remarkable 
degree, because of its geographical location. 

And, within Indiana itself, you have the 
balance that makes for happy, prosperous 
manufacturing ...and living. A balance, too, 
between factories and farms. Here you will 
find tax and banking situations to your lik- 
ing; a comfortable labor situation; freedom 
from the disadvantages of congested popula- 
tion areas; fine roads, unexcelled transporta- 
tion by rail and air. Here also are power, fuel, 
water and land values as you’d want them; 
and, withal, the cultural and educational ad- 
vantages you naturally want for your family 
and employees. 


* We’d be happy to send you further facts, including 
20-page Industrial Data Booklet, if you’ll write to us. 


DIVISION OF STATE PUBLICITY 
228 North Meridian St., Indianapolis, Indiana 
J. H. Albershardt, Director 
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UTOMOBILE authorities agree that 

your car will give you an extra year 

(or more) of youthful performance, if you 

give it the right service. And using the 

right motor oil is a mighty important 
element in the care of your car. 

We recommend KOOLMOTOR Motor 
Oil because it is heat-proved! That 
means it has been subjected to greater 
degrees of heat at the refinery than it ever 
will be called upon to bear as a lubricant 
in your engine. And since heat is the 
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HEAT-PROVED KOOLMOTOR 
MOTOR OIL 


deadliest enemy of a motor oil, always 
trying to break down its lubricating effec- 
tiveness, it stands to reason that heat- 
proved KOOLMOTOR Motor Oil will give 
you better protection and Jonger pro- 
tection too! 

So be good to your car. Give it the right 
lubrication to help keep it young! Drive 
in to your nearest Cities Service Station 
and fill your crankcase with KOOLMOTOR 
—the heat-proved motor oil—and help 
give your car an extra year of youth. 





MOCITIES SERVICE DEALERS 





OILS AND GASOLENE 
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‘CwITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’? 








Fact and Comment 
iy 


Hurt Their Own Living 


There still is too much “anti-ness” towards business. 
True, there has been a noticeable change for the better 
among the general public, and among many employees. 
This has somewhat modified actions of legislators. 

But there has developed pronounced hostility among so- 
called “consumer” groups. Usually their activities are in- 
stigated by paid employees, “executive secretaries,” or the 
like, almost always women. Enterprises that have achieved 
notable successes are frequent targets. Nationally-adver- 
tised goods are often singled out for particular attack. 

Has it ever occurred to women who have been enrolled 
in such organizations that, should they succeed in crippling 
large employers, they will thereby endanger, if not kill, 
the jobs now enjoyed by the husbands, brothers, fathers 
or other close relatives of thousands of women, includ- 
ing themselves? 

Unhappily, the New Deal Administration has flagrantly 
encouraged business-baiting. This has been a main reason 
during recent years why depression has been afflicting 
America for a far longer period than ever before, why 
unemployment is still so appalling, why such a shocking 
number of families have been doomed to remain on 
relief. 

It is time leaders of “consumer leagues” realized that 
prosperity cannot re-flourish until legislative hostility to- 
wards employment-givers abates, until business manage- 
ments have been given reason to become more courageous, 
until investors feel justified in making their savings avail- 
able for capital-raisers. 





More concentration will bring more. 





Why Compel Losses? 


Jesse H. Jones, Federal Loan Administrator and one of 
the infinitesimal number of successful business men still 
functioning at Washington, takes the stand that none of 
our railway systems should be compelled to keep on 
operating unprofitable mileage. Industrial and other cor- 
porations never have felt warranted in permanently main- 
taining branches which continuously incurred losses—any 
more than owners of groups of newspapers have refrained 
from shutting down plants chronically in the red. Inter- 


state Commerce Commissioners, none of whom reached 
half the stature Jesse Jones reached in the competitive 
world, object to this commonsense, businesslike procedure. 
Bankruptcy of railway companies under their wing never 
seems to bother ICC regulators. They blithely insist that, 
not only common but preferred stockholders galore, be 
totally wiped out—notwithstanding that such victims felt 
warranted in investing in railway securities because each 
and every issue had been sanctioned by this self-same In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

Jesse Jones is right. The ICC is wrong. He has a 
thorough grasp of business. The ICC bureaucrats reveal 
that they haven't. 





The “big noise” is usually like a drum: Empty. 





What Do You Think Of This? 


The Georgia Power Co. began being pestered by Fed- 
eral “witch hunters” shortly after the citizens of that 
State repudiated President Roosevelt’s demand that they 
crucify Senator George for having conscientiously dis- 
charged his duties. His defeated New Deal opponent, Law- 
rence Camp, occupies the position of Federal District At- 
torney, at Atlanta. 

It may be only a coincidence that it is Wendell Willkie’s 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. that owns Georgia’s 
utility company. It may be only a coincidence that Mr. 
Willkie has been the doughtiest, most outspoken, most 
effective thwarter of Washington’s warfare against in- 
vestor-owned utility properties. It may be only a coin- 
cidence that Washington picked’ upon Georgia and 
Georgians for special inquisition. It may be only a coin- 
cidence that what President Preston S. Arkwright, of 
Georgia Power, calls the Federal “spies” and likens to 
Russia’s Ogpu and Germany’s Gestapo, are going to 
extraordinary extremes to discover whether the utility 
company or anybody connected with it had the audacity 
to support the Senatorial candidate marked by the New 
Deal Administration for official death. 

Wasn’t it Mark Twain who observed that “when coin- 
cidences occur too often, they cease to be coincidences”? 





Work well done is the elixir of life. 
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Private Enterprise Favored 


In our last issue we made the first announcement of a 
$200 Prize Contest, “Why I Favor Private Enterprise” 
(see page 32 this issue). The response already has been 
beyond expectations. Manuscripts are coming in from 
different parts of the country. Obviously, not every citizen 
wants the Federal Government to annihilate investor- 
owned employment-giving organizations. 

Herbert N. Casson, eminent British business authority, 
writes : 


The foolish theories started by Karl Marx are still believed by. 
millions. They are favored by all bureaucracies and by most 
theorists and agitators. 

The Russian Bolshevists abolished private employers and as a 
result the wages in Russia are the lowest in Europe. 

A manufacturer may or may not make a profit on a certain 
product. But no matter whether he makes or loses, his wage-work- 
ers receive their money. 

The outstanding fact is that workers need men who can organize 
and manage and sell. They need employers. Employers work harder 
for wage-workers than wage-workers do for employers. 

No “planned economy” nor system of State control can ever do as 
much for wage-workers as our present system of private enterprise 
has done. 





Humility is a wonderful armor 
against the blows of fate. 





More Rugg Books Ousted 


Convincing evidence accumulates that American parents 
are awakening to the insidious propaganda embodied in 
the textbooks written by Harold O. Rugg, teacher of 
teachers at Columbia University, New York. Community 
after community which has taken the trouble to investigate 
is ousting them. Other investigations have been instituted. 
This writer is profoundly convinced that the awakening of 
the people to the real nature, the real motive, the real 
purpose of this propagandist’s books, which reportedly 
gained access to some 6,000 schools, is a wholesome sign 
that Americanism is being re-enthroned, that Communistic 
activities are arousing spreading resentment. 

The Binghamton (N.Y.) Press records: “Superintendent 
of Schools Daniel J. Kelly today ordered six Rugg sup- 
plemental texts in Binghamton junior high schools ‘taken 
out of circulation.’ ” 

Newspapers report that “the American Council of El 
Paso County, Col., composed of forty patriotic organiza- 
tions, denounced Rugg’s books for their un-American 
trend and demanded the county school board eliminate 
them.” 

James J. McCabe, chairman of the Americanism Com- 
mittee of the N. Y. State American Legion, has requested 
the legislative committee investigating education to an- 
alyze the Rugg books, declaring that Rugg “has many 
times been endorsed by the Communist paper Daily 
Worker and has predicted that ‘capitalism and its evils’ 
will be ended in America.” ' 

The widely-circulated Catholic weekly, “America,” 
which features an article quoting comments by the Editor 
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of Forses on Rugg’s disparaging appraisal of the framers 








of the American Constitution and almost everything else 
American, adds: 

“There are doctrines gaining increasing dissemination in 
the United States which, if unchecked, will deal the body 
blow to the American Republic that Hitler and Stalin 
landed on Germany and Russia. Forces operating in our 
secular schools and colleges are indoctrinating the rising 
generation with un-American and anti-religious prin- 
ciples.” 

Parents and members of boards of education through- 
out the country are urged to enlighten themselves concern- 
ing the contents of the Rugg books. The only newspaper 
which has excoriated me for regarding Rugg books as 
subversive of Americanism is the official organ of the 
Communistic Party in America, the Daily Worker. This 
publication apparently believes in being loyal to those 
championing its cause. 





Nothing deters the determined. 





Vim wins. 





No More Frontiers? Nonsense! 


Only ossified minds can fail to have visions of still 
greater things to be. That the future will outshine the past 
in invention, discovery, achievement, cannot be doubted 
by any normal, healthy, intelligent person. Civilized man- 
kind hasn’t far emerged from the kindergarten stage. Only 
astigmatic croakers, misanthropes, dolefully conclude that 
the world of tomorrow will bring no progress, no new 
knowledge, no fresh fruits of research in any field, mental 
or material. Eight lines in which outstandingly important 
developments may be expected are cited by Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service, as follows: 


Discovery of how the green plant uses solar energy, giving the 
possibilities of using sun power and producing chemically funda- 
mental food and raw materials. 

Tapping the internal energy of the atom for power; further use 
of electro-magnetic waves and atomic particles. 

Further research in meteorology to allow long-time agricultural, 
industrial, national and international planning. 

Organic replacement of minerals; extended chemical utilization of 
oil and coals, the making of new materials of desirable properties; 
new alloys, using rare elements. 

Further applications of chemotherapy, vitamins, harmones, 
enzymes, etc., for the chemical care of disease. 

Further applications of genetics to produce better and more use- 
ful plants and animals. 

Development of better human relations in industry and generally 
through research and application of psychological and psychiatric 
knowledge. 

Better publication and interpretation of research results; better 
informational facilities; better coordination of research. 


We need possess no fanatical faith to feel confident that 
a thousand other trails will in time be blazoned by those 
who follow us. 





Each of us must make, or re-make, his own 
world. Remember, the world first was 
made out of chaos. 





Weigh carefully; then don’t waver. 
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In the Business Spotlight 





Two new frontiers. One: New, low-price cotton hosiery which “looks like silk”; a Maid of Cotton (above, with Secretary Wallace) is promoting 
it on a national tour (Wide World). The other: A new freight locomotive which opens the way to complete railroad dieselization (see below) 


What Happened 


Tremendous uncertainty over do- 
mestic politics and foreign affairs 
dominates the scene. Business and fi- 
nance, although hit by the spread of 
war to Scandinavia and the elimina- 
tion of fat export markets, remain 
hopeful (p. 20). British Ambassador 
reveals that his country’s buying in the 
U. S. this year will almost double the 
$490,000,000 average of past five years, 
and will be still larger next year. 


What’s Ahead 


In spite of everything, one key in- 
dustry — automobiles — forges ahead 
optimistically; April output runs about 
25% ahead of April, 1939, but a 
slightly more than seasonal drop is ex- 
pected from now on. President K. T. 
Keller of Chrysler Corp. forecasts a 
“very good” second quarter for his 


company, while Chairman F. B. Huf- 
nagel of Crucible Steel sees “many in- 
dications of an upward turn” in steel 
production. With the NLRB election 
in General Motors plants ending in a 
CIO victory, the air is cleared of 
inter-union squabbles and the chances 
of negotiating permanent labor peace 
appear improved. 


Challenge 


One outline of the business future 
is ably set forth on p. 11. While not 
all economists agree on the details, 
they do agree that the facts present a 
challenge which cannot go unan- 
swered. And two mitigating factors— 
that population may increase more 
slowly, but will still increase for a 
long time; that many years are avail- 
able to find an answer if the search 
starts now—are not the fundamental 
answer which is needed. 





Promising Answer 


Best answer lies in better cultiva- 
tion of what we have—new materials, 
new products, new demands; lower 
costs, lower prices, higher buying 
power; thus greater employment. 
Typical new frontiers now in the news 
are: Cotton hosiery “like silk,” and 
diesel-electric freight locomotives (see 
photos) ; motor, fuels so powerful that 
engines can be half-size; crimped 
fibers of nylon, better than wool in 
some respects; fruit and vegetable 
“cans” of rubber; war-boosted pro- 
duction of U. S. synthetic rubber; 
many others previously disclosed here. 


Union Merchandising 


By picketing—which amounts to 
merchandising their grievances—uni- 
ons lose more friends than they make, 
according to a recent survey by Hart- 
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well, Jobson & Kibbee. But most labor 
relations experts believe that, in pre- 
senting a case to workers, unions do 
a much better personal-selling job than 
management. And how union skill 
stacks up with management skill in 
other forms of merchandising may 
soon be known. American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers (CIO) is carrying 
on a two-part advertising campaign to 
boost union-label silk hosiery: One 
phase, in 200 labor papers, asks union 
members to specify the label; the other. 
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in trade journals, tells hosiery manu- 
facturers about the first phase, sug- 
gests that they use the union label. In 
another recent campaign, unionized 
laundry workers advertised (apparent- 
ly succesfully) to housewives to co-op- 
erate with the slight pick-up and 
delivery changes a new five-day week 
made necessary. Finally, New York 
City’s sewer cleaners, expecting a pay- 
cut proposal, got up a 10-minute movie 
on the hazards of their job, showed it 
to city officials with explosive effect. 


Business Milestones 


New Phase 


For what is believed to be the first 
time, a company having no contact 
whatever with the general public 
(Package Machinery Co., Springfield, 
Mass.) issues a special report of its 
activities “to the people.” Many view 
the innovation as “a new trend in 
industrial public relations.” 


Shift 


Department stores, faced with grow- 
ing competition from specialty shops, 
are brushing up on “service.” Many 
will soon play down “easy credit 
terms,” play up “the personal touch.” 


Radio Hospital 


Showmanship in business reaches a 
new peak in the form of a radio hos- 
pital, operated by Ernest C. Augsten, 
Hartford, Conn. (see photo). When a 


call comes in, says Philco whose parts 








- « - ruptured condenser is common 
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are featured, a uniformed “interne” 
answers it in a white “ambulance,” 
brings the ailing radio in on a 
stretcher. As showmanship, it may be 
stretching the point. Yet the “hospital” 
reports a booming business. 


28,000,000th 


In April, the 28,000,000th Ford 
rolled off the assembly line at the 
Edgewater, N. J., plant. (General Mo- 
tor’s record: 25,000,000; Chrysler’s: 
7,500,000.) Inspected by Edsel Ford, 
president of the Ford Motor Co., and 





. will build goodwill 


Governor Moore of New Jersey, the 
historic car’s home State, it was sent 
on a 10,000-mile goodwill tour to 
Canada and Mexico. 


Directors Ask How 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) marks a 


new advance for directors on the firing 
line: When V. W. Billiu, bulk plant 
salesman at Huntington, W. Va., 
chalked up an “outstanding sales rec- 
ord,” direetors promptly called him to 
New York to tell them how he did it. 
Though Billiu talked freely, it was be- 


hind closed doors. “His ideas are too 








good to disclose,” was all directors 
would say to a curious reporter. 


About Face 


The “drug store” comes back! Lig. 
gett’s, with 427 stores in 32 states, will 
soon cut all sidelines, revert to “the 
legitimate drug business—medicines, 
prescriptions, cosmetics, tobacco.” Rea- 
sons: “Cut rate competition” and “con- 
sumer criticism.” 


Machines and Men 


All too rare in industry is the public 
relations punch and drama with which 


President Charles R. Hook of Amer- 





International 
. . » Hook’s how, a hit 


ican Rolling Mills showed the TNEC 
how machines cut costs, thus reducing 
prices, stimulating demand and creat- 
ing jobs. Bringing two automobile 
fenders into the hearing, he declared 
that the smaller, scrimpy one was from 
a 1923 car, when steel was $135 a ton; 
but now that steel is down to $62 a 
ton, the much larger fender which re- 
quires much more steel is standard. 


Silver From Jewel 


To mark the 10th anniversary of its 
move from Chicago to Barrington, IIl., 
Jewel Tea Co. distributes a $21,000 
payroll in new silver dollars. As em- 
ployees spend them, merchants are re- 
minded of Jewel’s economic import- 
ance in the town. 


For Cityfolk 


The food locker business, grossing 
$20,000,000 a year among farmers, 
will soon invade the big cities. In 
Chicago, ice-machinery men tell of 

(Continued on page 23) 
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The World’s Greatest Fact 


It’s not the war, not the machine age, not the rise of dictators—but the new trend in population 
g pop 


growth. Here are an authority’s views on the profound changes it may bring to business 
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Two charts that tell a big story. Left: Our growth rate slows down. Right: A decreasing per cent. of our population is young people, an 
increasing per cent. is older people (1930-40 estimated). This shift means new buying habits, new markets, new basic conditions 


FROM TIME TO TIME some statesman, 
economist, or philosopher brings forth 
with fanfare his pet explanation of the 
major changes occurring in this world 
we live in. 

As a humble student of the census, 
let me make my nomination. 

During my lifetime, which has now 
covered something more than 60 years, 
the greatest influence on the world has 
not been the increase in the use of 
machinery, has not been the develop- 
ment ef industrial research, has not 
been the shift from a rural to an urban 
civilization. It has not been the First 
World War, nor the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, nor the development of totali- 
tarian governments in the Western 
World. 

This master influence, more impor- 
tant than any other and actually the 
cause of some of these phenomena 
which are sometimes mistaken for 





GeneraL R. E. Woop, chairman of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., is probably the world’s fore- 
most authority on population changes and 
what they mean to business. 


An Interview With 


GENERAL R. E. WOOD 
by Arthur Van Vlissingen 


causes, is something that I have never 
seen mentioned for this distinction: 
The decline in the birth rate among 
the masses of the population. 

When the Census of 1940 is tabu- 
lated and the figures on population 
trends are released, there will be head- 
aches among people who do not yet 
realize what is happening in the United 
States. We may then expect a flood of 
popular articles, books and speeches 
filled with foreboding for the nation’s 
continuing growth. 

But when the Census of 1950 
reaches the same stage, it is safe to 
predict that all thoughtful people will 
be really alarmed. And the Census of 
1960 should put an end to all uncer- 
tainty by showing a population that 
is static, no longer growing. 

In all history there has been no 





other population growth comparable 
with our country’s. From about 4,000,- 
000 in 1790, the population grew to 
122,000,000 in 1930. Two factors 
caused it: A high birth rate until 1915, 
and an enormous immigration that 
lasted from 1846 until 1914. 

Now these factors have both been 
removed. Immigration is held by law 
to small proportions. And the other 
factor, natural growth through excess 
of births over deaths, has decreased 
and will decrease further. 

In this article we are concerned not 
with the shifts in world power or the 
changes which it can bring to our 
Western Civilization, but rather with 
the effect of a falling birth rate upon 
American economic life. Specific pre- 
dictions about the impact of this 
trend on individual businesses may 
best be left to those closest to the pe- 
culiarities of each business. But cer- 
tain general prophecies seem safe, and 
some typical cases may be examined 
as samples of what to expect. 

The first and greatest effect will be 
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on real estate values, both rural and 
urban. 

Cities of over 100,000, especially in 
the North, are no longer growing rap- 
idly, and by 1950 many of them will 
be growing not at all. This will neces- 
sarily upset the basic American creed 
that real estate values appreciate. 

Values of anything appreciate when 
demand increases beyond its available 
supply. And for a century our cities 
have been growing at a rate unparal- 
leled in the rest of the world. But this 
country is very close to the point, if it 
is not already there, where at least in 
the larger Northern cities, demand and 
values in real estate will decline. There 
will probably be a few exceptions to 
the rule, such as an occasional subur- 
ban development; but only a few. 

There is no reason to expect a differ- 
ent trend in farm values. With agri- 
cultural discoveries of ways to make 
an acre produce more, and with a 
static or declining population to con- 
sume the crops, there is every indica- 
tion that rural land prices will shrink. 
In fact, the “farm problem” which has 
afflicted our economy since the mid- 
Twenties is largely, though not exclu- 
sively, a result of this trend. 

We already have a great increase in 
the number of people over 50, over 60, 
over 70 years of age. Their increase 
in proportion to total population is 
even greater. Sometime between 1960 
and 1970, at the current rate of 
change, there will be more people over 
45 years old than between 20 and 44. 


BUYING HABITS WILL CHANGE 


With this shift in age brackets, total 
consumption of goods is likely to be 
less, and certainly it will be different 
in kind. 

Needs and purchasing habits of 
young people differ from those of 
older people. A man of 70 is not the 
consumer a man of 40 is, or a boy of 
15. Young people are more active than 
their seniors, they burn up more en- 
ergy, eat more food, wear out more 
clothing. In sporting goods—to select 
a random example of different needs 
—the youngsters use practically all of 
the baseball, football, basketball and 
tennis equipment. There may be a 
boom in golf clubs 20 years from now, 
but the more violent sports look to be 
in for a long-term bear market. 

Young people are the ones who set 
up new households, requiring house- 





Photographs: Charles Phelps Cushing (2), 
Ewing Galloway (1), Keystone (1), Acme 
(1), Caterpillar Tractor Co. (1). 
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hold equipment of all sorts, and pro- 
ducing children who will need every- 
thing from diapers to college educa- 
tions. Young people are more likely 
than people of middle age to expand 
the homes that they have. They are 
more susceptible to new ideas, more 
receptive to new brands and new types 
of merchandise. This fact may, in turn, 
exert a marked influence on advertis- 
ing volume, results and copy appeal. 
Reading tastes differ considerably with 
age, hence there may be a major 
change in the contents of the periodi- 
cal stands and the bookstores by 1960. 
Schooi books and juvenile books will 
have smaller markets. 


NO BOOM IN CHILDREN’S GOODS 


There may be a small upward surge 
in number of children within the next 
few years, as those persons who were 
born between 1915 and 1920 marry 
and raise families. This merely means 
that we shall not get the full effect of 
our declining birth rate until 1950. 

But the governing trend is toward 
fewer children in the population, which 
looks hopeful for neither the makers 
of children’s clothing nor the educa- 
tors and school builders. Both of their 
industries have passed their peaks. 
There are fewer children in the pri- 
mary grades of all the Northern states 
than there were 10 and 20 years ago, 
though these states have 25,000,000 
more people now than then. In five 
years, this low tide will hit the high 
schools, in 10 years the universities. 

Economic power and markets may 
shift. For many years, the North im- 
ported its labor, the South bred its 
own. No urban population ever per- 
petuated itself, and there is room for 
thought in the consequent financial 
obligation of the cities toward the 
rural regions. The farms have always 
reared and educated their children to 
the age where they become producers, 
only to have them move into the cities 
to fill the gaps left by the cities’ in- 
ability to grow under their own power. 

The fact is, the farms produce the 
manpower as well as the food of the 
cities, and if ever a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the “farm problem” is reached, 
it must include a cash recognition of 
the subsidy owed to the farmers to pay 
for this drain on their resources. 

Fourteen Southern and border states, 
possessing 28% of the total popula- 
tion of the United States, today con- 
tribute 51% of the population in- 
crease. Contrary to popular impres- 
sions, the Southern White is increasing 
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Should we open our gates to immigrants? 


What lies ahead for the real estate owner? 


much faster than the Southern Negro. 
Unless the trend of industry and popv- 
lation reverses itself, the South is des- 
tined to become more important both 
politically and economically, and will 
hold the hot future markets for Amer- 
ican manufacturers. The Census of 
1940 will probably show that the rate 
of growth of Southern cities far ex- 
ceeds that of most Northern and Mid- 


western cities. 
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Negro. Among students of population trends 
popu- and their economics, there are varying 
is des- opinions as to the effect, upon living 
t both standards and upon unemployment, of 
d will having a static population. 

Amer- Advocates of restricted population 
us of claim that a static population will raise 
e rate living standards and end unemploy- 
ar ex- ment. The weight of the evidence runs 
1 Mid- counter to their theories. For one 
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employment available in the United 
States for 150 years has been contrib- 
uted by building up productive plant 
to meet the consuming capacity of a 
growing population; how important 
this is to the national economy is 
shown in current studies of maladjust- 
ments arising from lack of demand for 
heavy-industry products. 


YOUTH IS THE RISK-TAKER 


Less tangible, but probably even 
more important, is the psychological 
and the competitive drive that a grow- 
ing population supplies. A growing 
population contains a high proportion 
of youngsters, and the young men are 
the venturers into new fields which 
lead to economic advance. Their elders 
tend toward conserving what they al- 
ready have, not taking long chances— 
and contributing comparatively few in- 
novations and outstanding inventions. 

There is another and homelier rea- 
son why a high birth rate makes for 
economic progress. Consider the typi- 
cal personal success story of the en- 
tire period of the American Republic. 
Whether Father had a business or a 
farm, it offered too little opportunity 
for all six or eight of his sons. So, one 
of them stayed home to carry on thir 
established institution, the others went 
out into the world in search of fame 
and fortune. Most of our conspicuous- 
ly successful American enterprises 
arose from just such a situation. 

When a family has only one son, the 
boy in effect steps into his parent’s 
shoes. This sort of thing occurring 
throughout the nation measurably 
slows down all business. And we shall 
see more of this as our population 
growth falls off still further. The spirit 
of individual daring, of personal ven- 
ture, tends to wither and die. It seems 
to me entirely possible that the long 
duration of the depression which began 
in 1929 may be in large measure due 
to lack of resiliency, due in turn to the 
aging of our population. 

From a political standpoint, a popu- 
lation passing into the older age brack- 
ets will tend toward conservatism. 
There will be less tendency toward far- 
reaching social and economic experi- 
mentation and greater emphasis on 
preservation of the status quo. 

We have already experienced in this 
country the increasing emphasis on 
old-age pensions and similar schemes 
as the population ages. As the number 
of elderly and middle-aged voters in- 
creases to an actual preponderance of 
total voting strength over youth and 





men and women in the most produc- 
tive earning period, there will obvi- 
ously be no lack of successful appeals 
to the public purse. The higher the 
pensions and other forms of income 
diversion to those past the age of pro- 
ductivity, the less will be left for the 
younger, more productive people. 

When the time is reached, as the 
statistics show it must be reached, 
when there is one superannuated citi- 
zen to be cared for by each person 
below the age of retirement, the work- 
er’s situation will be about like that of 
the poor fellow who today has to sup- 
port his wife’s parents as well as his 
immediate household. We are well on 
the way to supplanting the hopeful 
task of caring for the very young with 
the deadweight burden of caring for 
the very old. 

Perhaps this outline may be too 
gloomy. Conceivably, the lack of a 
gain in number may be compensated 
for by a corresponding gain in living 
standards. Conceivably, a citizenry 
awakened to the dangers inherent in a 
static population may change the im- 
migration laws to permit a less rigidly 
limited number of new inhabitants 
from abroad each year. There is even 
a million-to-one chance that the birth 
rate may regain vitality. 


IT’S NEVER HAPPENED BEFORE 


Against these possibilities, set down 
the strong sentiment of our people 
against further immigration and the 
incontrovertible fact that in all history 
I can find no instance of a nation or 
race reversing a birth rate trend. Hit- 
ler and Mussolini have truly and clear- 
ly seen that a static population is a 
national disaster, have tried to reverse 
the trend. Hitler’s laws and appeals 
slowed down the German rate of de- 
crease to a small extent. Mussolini’s 
efforts seem almost to have speeded the 
Italian rate of decrease. 

To specialists in vital statistics, the 
most interesting and most promising 
effort along this line is that being 
quietly conducted in Sweden, with the 
lowest birth rate in Eurepe. Its na- 
tional leaders are appealing to the 
population with no coercion or eco- 
nomic bait, but rather on the basis of 
less selfishness and more patriotism. 

The Swedes are an intelligent peo- 
ple, and believe they can rebuild 
their birth rate to a level that means 
national growth. If by any chance they 
succeed, they will have shown Western 
civilization a way to avoid being swept 
over the precipice. 
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Let Them Feel Proud 


FORBES 


The old-time Yankee mechanic was a world-beater—because he was proud of his job. Today’s 


workman can be made proud of his job, too. Here are 34 ways to do it, all 1940 models 


WARS OF NERVES are going on in fac- 
tories all over the country. They are 
made of incipient strikes, suppressed 
strikes and the anti-employer agitation 
which builds up labor organization. 

No employer wants these wars. And 
thousands of employers have found a 
way to get peace and keep it. That way 
is to build employee pride. They make 
workers proud of their employers, 
their jobs and themselves. 

The idea of employee pride, of 
course, is not new. The old-time 
Yankee mechanic who kept his clothes 
and tools clean and in order, and made 
his apprentices do likewise, knew one 
phase of it. And modern pride-build- 
ing uses all of the old principles. But 
it streamlines and varies them for 1940 
conditions. 

The old method of putting funda- 
mentals first works now as it always 
did. Wages and hours, working condi- 
tions, safety, courtesy, freedom from 
espionage, and like factors must be 
right before anything else is attempted. 
Managers know that loyalty cannot be 
bought or demanded; it can only be 
exchanged. 

Methods must be adapted to in- 
dividual plant conditions. But the de- 
gree of labor organization within a 
plant, the past record of trouble and 
the age of a business, seem to make no 
difference. Pride does not oppose the 
labor organizer; it simply makes his 
work less necessary. Executives and 
workmen are given that great human 
benefit—happéness in their daily work. 

As in all management practices, the 
building of employee pride requires 
sincerity plus technique. No slightest 
tinge of paternalism can be present. 
Employees cam detect pats on the back 
which are given in lieu of dollars in 





Epwin Lamp Capy writes from long expe- 
rience as purchasing agent, salesmanager, 
factory and production manager, and market- 
ing counsellor. 
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the pay envelope, and they know how 
to reply in kind. But with sincerity 
genuine, here are some of the tech- 
niques which are working: 


Job Security 


1. Men are given versatile training 
so that one man can run several jobs, 
cutting down on need for lay-offs. 

2. A committee on employment must 
consent before a man is fired. 

3. The boss tries to find another job 
for any man he must fire, and calls 
on the workers to help him. 

4. The men are told how new ma- 
chinery, power plants and other capital 
investments will build the security of 
their jobs. 

5. The sales and employment prob- 
abilities of new products, the seasonal 
lay-offs they eliminate, etc., are ex- 
plained. 

6. The company refuses war busi- 
ness as unstable, and advises the men 
of this policy. 

7. Pension systems are kept going 
in spite of government programs, and 
the value of the company system’s 
added security is made clear. 

8. Lines of promotion are definite, 
and man rating is just and simple 
enough to be explained to the men. 


Family Spirit 


9. Games, employee clubs, plant 
“open houses,” organizations for vet- 
eran workers, etc., make employees 
feel that they are members of a group, 
with duties to one another. 

10. Workers from all departments 
are given courses in first aid on com- 
pany time by plant doctors and nurses; 
then they are made responsible for first 
aid in their departments. 

11. Employees are encouraged to 
paint, clean and brighten their own 
surroundings, to a reasonable extent 


on company time and with company — 


materials. 

12. All employees are asked to back 
up advertising campaigns and to help 
sell the goods they make. 

13. Workmen help to explain the 
plant to the company’s salesmen and to 
visiting buyers: ? t 

14. The company makes capital in- 
vestments in buildings for associations. , 


etc., which the employees alone run. ~ 


15. Employee groups are taken on ~ 
trips through other plants, as unofficial 
ambassadors of the company. 

16. Workers are encouraged to show ‘ 
their hobbies through hobby shows. | 
17. The unsocial employee is made 
aproblem for his fellow workers to 

solve before he is transferred or fired. 

18. Without bombast or joshing, the 
house magazine tells stories of how one 
employee has helped another. 


Good Impressions 


19. Applicants for employment are — 


treated as if they were customers. ss 


20. New men are given printed em- © 
ployment regulations with a history of 
the company and advertisements of its 
products. 

21. The dignity of skill and of seni- 
ority is made clear from the first work- 
ing day. i 

22. The new man goes to a commil- 
tee of older employees with his prob- 
lems of orientation. 

23. The personnel manager contin- 
ues to be a personal friend, especially 
during the early days when new men 
feel inferior to the highly-skilled men. 


“Industry Feel” 


24. Men are made to feel that all 
of the companies in their employer’s 
field are a family working together to 
build and stabilize employment. 

25. Employees are told of the ideas 
which executives get from outside 









































outside 








The proud workman is the happy and capable workman. (GM Folks) 


sources, and of the resources used to 
improve employment. 

26. Trade and business publications 
are made available through the com- 
pany library. 

27. Purchasing agents and other ex- 
ecutives of competing companies visit 
the plant, are announced to the men 
and are encouraged to talk personally 
with operators. 


Respect for Individuals 


28. Men are identified by names, 
not numbers. Modern business ma- 
chines make this easy. 

29. A reprimand is made a formal 
matter which must be delivered in 
private and confirmed in writing. No 
man is shamed in the presence of his 
fellows, or refused full opportunity to 
defend himself. : 

30. Under no circumstances is a 
minor executive ignored or bawled out 
in the presence of the men. 

31. Labor conferences are held in a 
glass-walled room in plain sight of 
employees. The behavior of executives 
and of union men can be seen, and no 
employee is left to think himself a 
pawn in a hidden game. 

32. By means of anonymous ques- 
tionnaires, men are asked what infor- 
mation they want about management, 
then the answers are given publicly 
and frankly. 

33. The personal achievements of 
foremen and higher executives are 
made known to the workers; but no 
synthetic glory is built up. 

34. If any employee committee’s re- 
quest is turned down, the management 
explains why in writing, as it would to 
stockholders. The men are treated as 
the equals of stockholders. 


Results of these methods may not 
be immediate. Antagonism grows slow- 
ly, and perhaps must be ended slowly. 
Much of it exists under managements 
which have never wished less than the 
best to their men; but which have 
never realized that as production 
methods become more exact and de- 
tailed, so must industrial relations. 

As seen from the management view- 
point, the irritations of employees al- 
ways seem to be based on little if not 
childish things. But when looked at by 
an outsider, almost anybody’s worries 
seem to consist of little things. And 
when it can cause the production leaks 
and losses that exist today, worry is 
worth worrying about. 
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No More High Hats 


You can’t high hat the public. Education must be sugar-coated. Low prices build sales. Having 


learned those lessons, the World’s Fair in New York is off to a much better start this year 


IN LESS THAN two weeks the World’s 
Fair of 1940 in New York will throw 
open its gates under a “direct man- 
date” from the Great American Pub- 
lic. 

No one can accuse that public of 
being inarticulate, or of failing to get 
what it wants once its mind is made 
up. 

In one way or another, Mr. and Mrs. 
America and all the little Americans 
have told officials of the Fair that they 
want the 1940 show to be different. 
They want it to be less expensive and 
they want it to be more fun. In fact, 
what they want is a “Super County 
Fair.” At least, that is the interpreta- 
tion that the Fair Corporation has put 
on criticisms of the 1939 Fair and 
suggestions that have come from every 
corner of the United States. 

With unusual alacrity for so huge 
an organization, the Corporation has 
responded to all of the major criti- 
cisms and suggestions. Millions of dol- 
lars have been spent by the Corpora- 
tion and exhibitors to improve and 
enlarge exhibits, add attractions and 
conveniences. The Fair people have 
been told also that to the Average 
American the word “fair” connotes 
amusement. With that in mind, 
the amusement area has been 
completely refurbished, and 
one of the principal slogans of 
the 1940 Fair is: “The Fair is 
Fun.” The big boss—the Public 
—has spoken and is being 
obeyed. 

This year, according to the 
directors, the Fair is going to 
be different. High prices have taken a 
nose dive to street level, high hats 
have been put back in moth balls. A 





W. R. E. Baxter has had many years of 
practical experience in planning and car- 
rying out public relations programs. 
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“Elmer” dominates 1940 posters. The model 
was chosen because he symbolized “a typical 
American out for a good time” 


visitor will be able to enter the Fair 
for 50 cents, park his car all day for 
25 cents, eat his fill of nourishing 
food at five and 10 cents a portion, 
and then spend the day looking at 
any or all of 1,000 free exhibits. 
Actually, most of the criticism lev- 
eled at the 1939 Fair can be traced to 
the misfiring of its public relations 
and merchandising program. 
Complaints about high prices ap- 
parently were justified at first, but 
prices were lowered substan- 
tially early in the first season. 
But such stories as “only the 
wealthy can afford to eat a 
real meal at the Fair” and 
“New York hotels raise rates 
for Fair visitors” had a detri- 
mental effect on attendance that 
was not overcome. 
Furthermore, the often-re- 
peated lesson that public opinion is a 
controlling factor in any such enter- 
prise as a fair, was more or less 
ignored last year. Fair officials seemed 
to assume that the very magnitude of 
the undertaking would automatically 


draw enough attendance to make it a 
success. This year, the Fair’s remod- 
elled executive staff is profiting by the 
public relations experience in 1939. 
They know that the Fair must be sold 
to the man in the street if it is to be 
successful. 

Press relations is a striking example 
of the new approach. American news- 
papers, on the whole, are generous in 
their aid to causes connected with 
progress and civic betterment, and the 
Fair seems to them to 
come within those class- 
ifications. 

Last year, newspapers 
and magazines gave un- 
told acreage of good 
white space to boost the 
Fair from the day of its 
inception. Even weekly 
newspaper _ subscribere 
in remote sections of the 
United States could talk 
knowingly about the ex- 
hibits and amusements offered. But, 
for some unknown reason, the pub- 
licity department of the Fair decided to 
be “hard-boiled” in its treatment of the 
very people upon whom the success of 
the venture largely depended. An own- 
er-editor of a small Ohio newspaper, 
for instance, might have been publish- 
ing columns of free Fair publicity for 
months. But when he arrived with his 
family at the Fair gates, he would find 
a cold reception, a complete lack of 
interest in him—and “Admission 75 
cents” as the rule. Even the working 
press in New York found it difficult to 
obtain a sufficient number of passes. 


YOU CAN’T BRIBE THEM 


This year, Leo Casey, new director 
of publicity, faced the difficult task of 
winning back the co-operation of the 
newspapers. He has started out well. 
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In a statement made at a meeting of 
1940 exhibitors he said: “We have 
changed our attitude toward the press, 
and the press has changed its attitude 
toward us. You can’t bribe a news- 
paperman with a thousand dollars, but 
you can have him on your side with 
common decency, and we are going to 
give it to him. This is our home, and 
when he is in our home he is going 
to have a good time.” 





' “FRIENDLY FAIR” IS THE WORD 
sian. Recently, commenting on the issu- 
ance of family ticket books (at $2.50 
each, compared with $3.75 in 1939), 
Harvey D. Gibson, chairman of the 
board, emphasized the principle that 
this is essentially a “people’s fair.” 
“This is a friendly 
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here. We want to make 
the slogan ‘Bring the 
family to the Fair’ 
mean something.” But 
while the “county fair” 
principle is being played up whenever 
possible, publicity is careful to point 
out that the Fair is not being “cheap- 
ened” but improved in order to appeal 
to all reasonable tastes and average 
purses. 

Those two statements, to a great ex- 
tent, sum up the basic change which 
has taken place in efforts to merchan- 
dise the Fair to the American public. 
The somewhat arrogant attitude adopt- 
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fair,” and to forge a bond between the 
Fair and every section of the nation. 

Publicity material calls attention to 
the fact that every state has con- 
tributed in some degree to the ma- 
terials used in construction, exhibits, 
personnel and even the 
foods consumed by vis- 
itors. For example, 
one pamphlet distrib- 
uted through the Chi- 
cago Participation Of- 
fice states: “The magic 
touch of the Middle 
West is seen every- 
where at the Fair. 
Some 50,000 tons of 
steel, extracted from the iron ore 
mined in the Great Lakes area, is in 
its skeleton. Much of the lumber in 
the buildings was hewn in the North 
Woods. The millions of visitors who 
this year will consume even more mil- 
lions of hot dogs and hamburgers at 
the Fair can thank the Chicago stock- 
yards industries. The great transporta- 
tion exposition exists only because of 








the Midwest’s progress in railroading, 
Detroit’s automobiles, Akron’s rubber 
tires. It is your Fair.” Symbolizing the 
change in public relations attitude, the 
rather insular title “New York World’s 
Fair”—which was resented in many 
other parts of the 
country last year— 
has been dropped in 
favor of “The 
World’s Fair of 1940 
in New York.” 

On the basis of last 
year’s experience, vis- 
itors to this year’s 
Fair will find a lot 
more buttons to push 
and mechanical gadgets which they 
may run themselves. Several exhibitors 
found that audience participation in 
demonstrations attracted larger crowds 
and they are planning their shows this 
year with that in mind. 

Fair officials seem confident that 
they have planned an exhibition that 
will have nationwide appeal. The click 
of the turnstiles will be the final word. 


Transport Battle in New Phase 


HIGHWAY USERS as a class are not 
subsidized. They have paid their way 
in taxes, at least since 1927. 

So concludes ICC Chairman Joseph 
B. Eastman, after a six-year study, in 
a report on “Public Aids to Transpor- 
tation” which contradicts railroad con- 
tentions. Motor vehicle payments in 
the period 1921 to 1937 exceeded the 
assigned highway costs by $501,138,- 
000, the report shows. 

The Eastman opus tops in thorough- 
ness, volume of fact and authority of 
sponsorship most of the numerous 
quasi-inspired analyses of the same 
subject which warring transport inter- 
ests have been hurling at each other 
for nearly two decades. Authorities 
have generally agreed that annual 
highway costs should be shared by the 
general public and the motor vehicle 
users. But disagreement is sharp as to 
the proper division of the costs—and 
the formula used to make that division 
has everything to do with the results. 

Few laymen will ever get to the bot- 
tom of the figuring; and few of the 
figurers, so far, have been without 
some predispositions on the problem. 
Some believe that unbiased approach 
and authoritative analysis have at last 


been brought to bear on the problem 
in the Eastman report because of the 
author’s wide background in railroad 
transportation and his position as a 
responsible government official. But 
railroad spokesman J. J. Pelly brands 
as “astonishing” the Eastman assump- 
tions on how highway costs should be 
split between taxpayers in general and 
highway users in particular. 

Public-spirited Owen D. Young, 
former General Electric board chair- 
man, seems destined for the role of 
referee. He has just been nominated 
by President Roosevelt to direct a 
comprehensive study of transportation 
problems under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. 
Young’s task will be to report on pres- 
ent facilities and necessary changes. 
The Eastman “subsidy” report is 
certain to be one important piece of 
evidence considered by the Young 
group. 

But there is no sign that the East- 
man report or the Young studies will 
write finis to highway-rail battles, nor 
to further investigations and surveys 
of related problems. Eastman himself 
recommends a three-man board for 
further research on subsidies. 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


THE FUNDAMENTAL UNITY of modern 
civilization is the unity of its intel- 
lectual life, and that life cannot with- 
out disaster be broken up into sepa- 
rate parts. If, as a result of the present 
cataclysm on the other side of the 
Atlantic, Europe freezes into an Arctic 
night, we shall not easily keep the 
fires lit in the universities and labora- 
tories of America. 
—Raymonp B. Fospick, 
president, Rockefeller Foundation. 


Though the people support the gov- 
ernment, the government shouid not 
support the people. 

—GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Consider how much more you often 
suffer from your anger and grief, than 
from those very things for which you 
are angry and grieved. 

—Marcus ANTONIUS. 


We are all under a certain tyranny 
of time. We allow ourselves to believe 
that the present is too crowded for the 
duties we know should be done, and 
fondly picture the future as full of all 
the time we need. Yet, that leisure of 
the future rarely materializes. The de- 
mands of tomorrow always prove as 
exacting as those of today. There is 
only one way to escape the tyranny 
time puts on us, and that is—cease 
trying to find time, and instead, make 
it, or actually take it. People who do 
things, make time for the things they 
feel are worth while doing.—ANon. 


We must be doing something to be 
happy. Action is no less necessary to 
us than thought. —HAzLi'T. 


Colors fade, temples crumble, em- 
pires fall, but wise words endure. 


—THORNDIKE. 
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It seems that frustration is an es- 
sential Christian experience. In ap- 
parent defeats we have the makings of 
Christian victories. Often it is not un- 
til we are completely blocked that we 
finally turn to God for help. When we 
come to a dead end, either we remain 
frustrated or we break through to the 
companionship of God. 

—LuTHer Tucker, D.D. 


If a man does not make new ac- 
quaintances as he advances through 
life, he will soon find himself alone; 
one should keep his friendships in 
constant repair. —JOHNSON. 


MISTAKES IN LIFE 

1. To attempt to set up your own 
standards of right and wrong. 

2. To try to measure the enjoyment 
of others by your own. 

3. To expect uniformity of opinions 
in this world. 

4. To fail to make allowances for 
inexperience. 

5. To endeavor to mold all disposi- 
tions alike. 


6. Not 


trifles. 


to yield to unimportant 

7. To look for perfection in our 
own actions. 

8. To worry ourselves and others 
about what cannot be remedied. 

9. Not to help everybody wherever, 
however and whenever we can. 

10. To consider anything impossible 
that we cannot ourselves perform. 

11. To believe only what our finite 
minds can grasp. 

12. Not to make allowances for the 
weaknesses of others. 

13. To estimate by some outside 
quality when it is that within which 
makes the man.—Jupce McCormick. 


There are two ways of sufficiency 
and happiness. We may either dimin- 
ish our wants or augment our means, 
Either will do—the result is the same; 
and it is for each man to decide for 
himself, and do that which happens to 
be easier. If you are idle or sick or 
poor, however hard it may be to 
diminish your wants, it will be harder 
to augment your means. If you are 
active and prosperous or young or in 
good health, it may be easier for you 
to augment your means than to dimin- 
ish your wants. —GASATACK. 


A man’s true wealth hereafter is the 
good he does in this world to his fel. 
low man. —MAHOMET. 


When we work in poise, with nor. 
mal concentration upon the task be. 
fore us, much unnecessary weariness 
will be obviated. To work under strain 
is to render work doubly hard and 
fatiguing. When we learn “to let go” 
of all strain, we shall do our particular 
job with greater efficiency. 

—GRENVILLE KLEIsER. 


To live content with small means; 
to seek elegance rather than luxury, 
and refinement rather than fashion; to 
be worthy, not respectable, and 
wealthy, not rich; to listen to stars and 
birds, babes and sages with open 
heart; to study hard; to think quietly, 
act frankly, talk gently, await oc- 
casions, hurry never; in a word, to let 
the spiritual, unbidden and uncon. 
scious, grow up through the common 
—this is my symphony. 

—WiLuiAM Henry CHANNING. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty-two years has 
been published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


He that is slothful in his work 
is brother to him that is a 
great waster.—Proverbs 18:9. 


Sent in by Maurice Lungren, 
Kansas City, Mo. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 
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8 gare when you take 
out a life insurance pol- 
icy, you have a definite per- 
son in mind as your 
beneficiary. And so this per- 
son’s name is written on your 
application, even before your life insur- 
ance policy is issued. 


> Of course, you know that in designat- 
ing a beneficiary you can reserve the 
right to name a new one at any time. 
This may be done without the consent of 
your present beneficiary. However there 
are various conditions which may influ- 
ence you in exercising this right. 


> Let us suppose that the person you 
have named as beneficiary should die be- 
fore you do. Who then would get your 
life insurance? 


You may-want to be prepared for just 
such a possibility by naming a “contin- 
gent” beneficiary, as provided in most 
Ordinary life insurance policies. In other 
words, with your wife as beneficiary, you 
might wish to name your children as 




















contingent beneficiaries. 





>It sometimes happens 
that both the beneficiary 
and the contingent ben- 
eficiary die before the 
policyholder. In this 
event, he should immediately get in touch 
with his agent to consider the advisabil- 
ity of selecting a new beneficiary. 

One more thing. You should make sure 
that your beneficiaries know where you 
keep your policies, and also the name of 
your agent or his district manager. They 
should understand that the company rep- 
resentative, through whom you bought 
your life insurance, considers it his duty 
and privilege to assist you in securing 
prompt disposition of all matters in 
connection with your policy. Obviously, 
there is no charge whatever for his serv- 
ices in this connection. 


> Remember, finally, that the clauses 
and provisions we have referred to here 
are not the only ones in your policy. 
There are many others of equal impor- 
tance. That is why we urge you to read 








Who will get your 
Life Insurance 











OTHER RELATIVES? 


your policy carefully. Read it from be- 
ginning to end. The time it takes to do 
so could not be better spent. 





COPYRIGHT 1940—— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


This is Number 25 in a series of advertisements 
designed to give the public a clearer understanding 
of how a life insurance company operates. The 
privileges outlined in this advertisement must, in 
Canada, be exercised in conformance with the 
laws concerning the rights of beneficiaries in the 
various Provinces. Copies of preceding advertise- 


ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 





1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK, N. Y. 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Political Fog Must Lift Soon; 
Hopefulness Setting In 


EVENTS ABROAD are occasioning more 
concern. 

Events at home are inspiring at least 
tentative hopefulness. 

Spread of the war to Scandinavia 
will not only entail serious interference 
with American exports and imports, 
but also create dislocation, probably 
shortage, of shipping. 

As a trade offset, it is certain that 
intensification of hostilities will com- 
pel the Allies to place more orders 
here. This writer feels that the war 
will prove prolonged, that it will be- 
come far more destructive, that, con- 
sequently, the belligerents will be com- 
pelled to call upon the United States 
more and more heavily for armaments 
and various commodities. 

In the highest circles uncertainty 
exists concerning the ability of the 
Allies to achieve victory, especially 
should both Russia and Italy—or 
either of them—join Germany. The 
prevailing reasoning is that Stalin, 
having discovered how impotent is his 
army, will strive to keep out, but that 
Mussolini will throw in his lot with 
Hitler if he becomes convinced that 
the Allies are doomed to defeat. 

This state of mind in our most in- 
fluential financial and business circles 
must be taken into the reckoning in 
attempting to diagnose domestic pros- 
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pects. Until developments abroad be- 
come fairly decisive, our most power- 
ful men of affairs may deem it prudent 
not to incur avoidable risks. 


At home, the political fog has not 
lifted; but the interpretation of recent 
signs and signals is that President 
Roosevelt veers towards refraining 
from demanding a third term. 

Everything I hear from sources 
close to Mr. Roosevelt impels the con- 
clusion that his frame of mind—at 
present—is to eliminate himself. But 
nobody—not even the Chief Executive 
himself—can foretell what Franklin D. 
Roosevelt may do next. This is likely 
to remain true until the Democratic 
Convention actually gets into action. 

Responsible men of affairs, responsi- 
ble for filling many thousands of pay 
envelopes or for safeguarding the 
funds of vast numbers of individuals 
and families, are deriving some com- 
fort from political straws and trends. 
Every yardstick of public opinion thus 
far utilized measures distinctly minor- 
ity opinion in favor of a third term, 
despite the popularity Mr. Roosevelt 
has won for his record in office. 

Various primaries have revealed 
diminution of enthusiasm over New 
Dealism, especially of the Leftist stripe. 

This is accepted as clearly foreshad- 


owing election of more Republicans to 
the next Congress. 

“Will the Republicans win?” That 
question is very actively canvassed. 
Opinions, naturally, are molded by 
political beliefs, political affiliations. 
All the rather elaborate sampling of 
public sentiment leaves the answer in 
doubt. 

I, for one, cannot unreservedly em- 
brace the assumption that the Re- 
publican candidate will receive a ma- 
jority of votes. 

Nor can I conclude that Democratic 
victory is inevitable. 


What of latest economic develop- 
ments? 

On the whole, fairly encouraging. 

The industrial downtrend which set 
in before the year-end has become less 
pronounced. Indeed, there are symp- 
toms in various directions that an in- 
cipient uptrend has mildly set in. 

Very gratifying is the maintained 
volume of automobile sales and pro- 
duction. Less cheerful is the cutting of 
sheet prices by steel manufacturers 
and the failure of mill production to 
rebound. Railway car loadings are 
rather satisfactory. So is electric power 
consumption. 

Retail trade is only so-so. 

Many commodities have experienced 
war stimulus, especially grains, rub- 
ber. 

The stock market has lost ground 
during the last month, although at 
this writing issues potently influenced 
by war are showing buoyancy. 

Legislative and labor trends are 
mixed, but, on balance, latterly have 
been on the constructive side. (One 
wonders how Associate Justice Frank 
Murphy, of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
in view of his stout justification of 
freedom to picket, would act were the 
NLRB’s order that Henry Ford must 
not exercise the right of free speech, 
to be laid at his doorstep for adjudica- 
tion. ) 


In my opinion, caution must be 
expected until the political fog created 
by President Roosevelt has been lifted. 

If he decides not to defy all pre- 
cedent by seeking 12 years of office, 
I predict immediate enthusiastic re- 
sponse in the stock market, in the 
financial world, to be followed by 
emphatic improvement in business, in 
industry, in employment. 

Should he insist upon breaking all 
American tradition, the immediate ef- 
fect doubtless would be different. 
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Light 
From Leaders 


We shall not provide jobs for the 
workers of America, new products for 
the consumers of America, new ex- 
panding industries for the investors of 
America until the dark legend against 
American business is destroyed.— 
WENDELL L. WILLKIE, president, Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp. 


It may be possible to plan an econ- 
omy, but it is impossible to plan a free 
people, and have them stay planned.— 
EpwarpD R. STETTINIUs JrR., chairman, 
U. S. Steel Corp. 


We are going to choose present- 
ly in this country between unity 
through public coercion and unity 
through private co-operation.—WIL- 
LIAM Harp, journalist. 


It is believed the use of some de- 
vices is retarded by the fear of capital 
to make the necessary investment un- 
der the present limiting conditions, 
whereby it shares in all losses but in 
little of the profit. The chances against 
success are too great.—EDsEL Forp, 
president, Ford Motor Co. 


While it is right and just to provide 
a living minimum for the unfortunate, 
we must realize that we cannot look 
to government to give us everything 
or else it will consume more and more 
of the wealth we produce until there 
is nothing left—Hotcar J. JoHnson, 
president, Institute of Life Insurance. 


| have unbounded confidence in the 
future of our country and in its unique 
ability to accomplish great social re- 
forms within the framework of solid, 
sound recovery. Given proper under- 
standing, faith and confidence, no one 
can stop us but ourselves.—BENJAMIN 
H. Nam, president, The Namm Store. 


The world has tried many isms. All 
have glaring faults. Let them try a 
good ism. In its finest sense, we need 
to carry the gospel of Americanism 
to a world sadly in need of a progres- 
sive way of life—a way which has 
been demonstrated works best not for 
the few, not for the privileged, but for 
the many—the vast majority of our 
countrymen.—C. M. CHEsTER, chair- 
man, General Foods Corp. 


FORBES 
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WILL YOU try the Underwood 
Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Ma- 
chine in your office without any 
obligation to buy it? 


We want you to know what the 
Underwood Sundstrand will do for 
you in your business . . . how it 
will speed up your work and cut 
your figuring costs. This simple 
ten-key machine that is so easy to 
operate—adds, subtracts, multi- 
plies, divides with amazing speed 
and accuracy. 


Why not telephone or write today? 


THE NEW QUIETER STREAMLINED 





oon 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


AN INVITATION TO 


TRY THIS MACHINE 
ON YOUR OWN 
WORK! 


_ 





EYES ON THE WORK... 
NOT ON THE KEYBOARD 
The operator’s eyes are fixed upon 
her ‘‘copy.’’ There’s no head- 
swinging or eye-shifting to in- 
uce fatigue and invite error. 
And right there you have one 
of the secrets of Underwood Sund- 
strand speed and accuracy. 


Adding Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 


COMPANY 
Adding Machines... Typewriters 
. . . Accounting Machines . . . Carbon 


Paper... Ribbons and other Supplies... 
One Park Avenue, New York. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the 
World’s Business. 


Underwood Sundstrand 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINE 


il 
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THE FATHER of A. P. Sloan, chairman 
of General Motors, passed on eight 
years ago. Edward R. Stettinius, emi- 
nently able business man and finally a 
J. P. Morgan & Co. partner, died al- 
most five years ago. The founder of 
Standard Oil, John D. Rockefeller, left 
this earth three years ago, at the age 
of 97. 

Yet in each case, the title “Jr.” is 
to this day retained by their sons. 

What is the explanation? 

Reverence for the parents. 

I have yet to receive a 
letter from any one of these 
three sons which wasn’t 
signed “Jr.” when the full 
name was used. 

Sentiment? Yes. But isn’t 
it an admirable kind of sen- 
timent? Not one of the sons 
feels that he has exceeded, 
or even reached, the stature 
of his father. 

John D. Rockefeller Jr. is 
among the most modest of 
men. Rarely has there been 
such infinitely intimate relationship, 
understanding, affection between son 
and father. Time and time again he 
has sought to impress upon me that he 
has accomplished nothing, that he has 
simply sought, humbly, conscientiously 
to carry out things his father’s achieve- 
ments have made possible. 

Nothing savoring of bluster, bump- 
tiousness, braggadocio, is radiated by 
the head of the U. S. Steel Corp., Ed 
Stettinius, or G. M.’s chief executive, 


Alfred P. Sloan. 


TALKING of sentiment, that was a de- 
lightful touch Eugene G. Grace intro- 
duced at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting of Bethlehem Steel. President 
Grace caused to be placed alongside of 
him the chair which was occupied for 
many years by Bethlehem’s notable 


upbuilder, Charles M. Schwab. 


Alfred P. Sloan Jr. 





Edward R. Stettinius Jr. 


Too, Gerard Swope, who simultan- 
eously retired as active president of 
the same company after having 
reached the retirement age of 65, 
promptly agreed to serve as chairman 
of New York City’s Housing Author- 
ity. 

Myron C. Taylor, ex-chairman of 
U. S. Steel, responded to an invitation 
from President Roosevelt to serve as a 
U.S. diplomatic representative abroad. 

Jesse H. Jones, heavyweight Texas 
business man, has toiled signally suc- 
cessfully at Washington for several 
years. 

Charles Edison, head of the multi- 
farious Edison enterprises, accepted 
public office; now Secretary of the 
Navy, he may be New Jersey’s next 
Governor. 


Another 


who comes to mind is 


John D. Rockefeller Jr. 


Joseph P. Kennedy, envoy to Britain, 

It is not their fault that a much 
larger number of citizens of demon. 
strated business genius are not filling 
vital positions -in the Federal Govern. 
ment. Political overlords haven’t want- 
ed them in recent years. This weak. 
ness unquestionably will be remedied 
in time. 


THe New Deat doesn’t like American 
citizens to speculate. It created the 
Securities & Exchange Com. 
mission to clip Wall Street’s 
wings. And it has. “Def- 
nitely,” as college boys are 
fond of saying. Wall Street 
has needed relief quite as 
much as farmers or other 
groups. But Wall Street’s 
voting power is limited. 

New York Stock Exchange 
firms, starving, have had 
recourse to amalgamations 
in cases where they weren't 
wiped out completely. 

The most important merger 
of all has just been consummated; 
namely, that of Merrill, Lynch & Co., 
E. A. Pierce & Co., and Cassatt & Co. 
It constitutes the most expansive 
brokerage firm in America’s financial 
history. 

Charlie Merrill and I became identi- 
fied with the financial world about the 
same time. Because of his superior 
brains and winning personality, he 
(and his original partner, E. C. 
Lynch) became shiningly successful. 
But Charlie Merrill revealed, at a ses- 
sion with financial newspaper men to 
whom he outlined the mammoth new 
combination, that he hasn’t contracted 
any swelled head. 

Because of the fact that there are 
40 partners in the new firm and that 
headquarters are 40 Wall Street, he 
facetiously suggested, when someone 

commented upon the unusual 





THIS WRITER elicited quite cor- 
dial response not long since 
when he suggested that there be 
evolved in America a group of 
“Elder Statesmen,” mental giants 
jettisoning their strenuous busi- 
ness responsibilities. 

Owen D. Young was men- 
tioned as peculiarly qualified to 
assume leadership. Comes the 
announcement, following his re- 
tirement as active chairman of 
General Electric, that he has 
accepted chairmanship of the 
National Youth Commission. 
(See also page 17.) 





Yon Ff Aa tehart 


J. Lester Perry, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 


NELSON ROCKEFELLER, Radio City maestro 
Eucene Voit, Sherry-Netherland Hotel 
Forest AKERS, of Dodge 


E. R. Weim ern, Mellon Institute 


length of the firm name, Merrill 
Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt, 
that perhaps it might be a good 
idea to dub it the “40-40 
Firm.” Or, he added, “How 
about calling it ‘Charlie and 
Eddie’s’?” (The “E” in Pierce’s 
name stands for Edward.) 

Seriously, it will bode ill for 
the future of America if the SEC 
or any other bureaucratic bully 
should succeed in crushing the 
spirit of enterprise which has 
raised America to the forefront 
of nations. 

Therefore, good luck to Char- 
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lie and Eddie. —B. C. F. 
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Business Milestones 
(Continued from page 10) 











plans for a chain of similar “public 
ice-boxes” for housewives. Big enough 
to store a-side of beef, thus allowing 
quantity buying, lockers will rent for 
$10 a year. 


Greater Efficiency 


The shortened work-week for em- 
ployees, required by the Wages and 
Hours Law, is stimulating purchase of 
air-conditioning equipment. Reason: 
Employers find that workers maintain 
a higher degree of productivity in 
“perfect atmosphere.” 


Ideas on Wheels 


Late in April, the Buick division of 
General Motors produced an automo- 
bile that is not for sale. Called a 
“laboratory car,” it will be used by 
technical men in their research into 


r 





. not for sale 


new developments for the “automobile 
of tomorrow.” A streamlined, con- 
vertible coupe (see photo), the car 
incorporates  smaller-than-standard 
wheels, headlights that fold into fen- 
ders when not in use, electrically op- 
erated window regulators, other - in- 
novations that must prove their prac- 
ticability before they are passed along 
to the public. 


Pioneer Products 


In its search for new uses of elec- 
tricity, General Electric has set up a 
“pioneer products” department to co- 
operate with inventors, professional 
and amateur, in the development of 
new appliance ideas. Models, market 
studies, etc. will be made at G.E.’s 
expense. 


Modernization in Millions 


Company statements point to mod- 
ernization on the grand scale. Sam- 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Arnold Genthe 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 








55.8% OF THE NATIONS POPULATION 
WITHIN A 600 MILE RADIUS 





ALL THE ADVANTAGES 












3 OUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITIES 
| E The Paper and Pulp Industry 
Boxes and Containers 
Woolen and Worsted Manufactures 
Dairying and Meat Packing 
Ceramic Industry 
And Allied Lines 








... gel Clase te the Largest Markets 


Oursiwe the congested areas... 
with all the advantages of lower 
production costs inherent to the 
South...mild climate, friendly native- 
born labor, abundant raw materials, 
plentiful power, excellent transpor- 
tation facilities, constructive and fair 
tax structure... North Carolina affords, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


in addition, swift economic transpor- 
tation to America’s largest consuming 
markets, Write today for detailed 
information relating to your busi- 
ness, prepared by competent In- 
dustrial Engineers. Address Indus- 
trial Division, New State Office 
Building, Room 2245, Raleigh, N.C. 
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Tides of Industry 


IN THREE of the key activities charted below, an earlier decline has leveled off 
to a sidewise movement. The other three show declines—but, in the case of 
department store sales and check payments, principally because of averaging-out 
a rise caused by the early Easter. The Pictograph shows that business continues 
better than a year ago, while new Sales High Spots have developed in the 


central Middle West and the Northwest. 


JTF MIL ATMI sd] 2 TALS }OTN] OD 
40 


Steel Output (% of capacity)—No 
definite trend appears as the 1940 line 
moves up and down around the 60% 
level. 


Do 


Department Store Sales (% of 
last year)—The influence of the early 
Easter is now seen in the sharp drop, 
as it was previously in the sharp 
March rise. 


120}- 1940 


Automobile Output (thousands)— 
The remarkable stability in production 
continues; but the industry looks for a 
slightly more than seasonal drop from 
the end of April on (p. 9). 


a3 


88338 8 


Carloadings (thousands)—As with 
many other indices, railroad freight 
volume moves sidewise. 


2.6} 1940 
25 
24 
23 
22 
2.1 


5 YR. AVE. 
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Electric Power Output (billions of 
KWH )—The latest week shows bigger 
gains over 1939 in all but the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast regions. 
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Check Payments (outside N. Y. 
City, billions of dollars)—Despite the 
downturn, the margin over the five- 
year average is still maintained. 
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Prices (1926=100)—Raw materials take a steep upward turn, largely because 
of higher prices for farm products and such imported goods as raw silk, crude 
tubber and manila hemp. Finished products rise less sharply. 





Wives. tool’ 


At the Hotel Roosevelt they 
are so close to smart shops and 
all other attractions of mid- 
town New York, that they 
never — well, hardly ever— 
complain about the time their 
busy husbands spend popping 
about town from meeting to 
meeting . . . Roosevelt conve- 
nience, in the heart of Manhat- 
tan, enables folks to see and do 
more—in comfort ... Try it! 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
Direct Entrance to Grand Central Terminal 


ONLY 20 MINUTES BY EXPRESS SUBWAY TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 


“10 WAYS 
TO LOSE MONEY 
IN WALL STREET” 


You'll find the above title on page 175 
of Humphrey B. Neill’s enlightening 232- 
page book, “Tape Reading and Market 
Tactics”. Master these 10 human frailties 
and you’ll avoid the grief that befalls so 
many investors who lack a careful plan 
and a definite market philosophy. 

Whether you constantly watch the 
market or only look at stock market 
quotations occasionally, “TAPE READING 
and MARKET TACTICS” will tell you: 


How to interpret market action 

How to detect turning points 

What stocks to watch 

How to interpret volume 

How to check tips on the tape 

How to judge favorable or detrimental news 
How to use charts and statistics 

How to be cynital successfully 


—and dozens of other pointers that can mean 
pocketbook protection. ; 

The author, Humphrey B. Neill, is a market 
authority of many years’ standing. He reveals from 
actual experience the pitfalls of careless stock 
market operations and the ways of avoiding them. 

Learn the science of money-making in today’s 
markets. Send for this book today! You can 
start using it at once! 
seeeeee Fill In and Mail Now, « « = aTR-81 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of “Tape Reading and 
Market Tactics”. I will pay postman $3.00 plus 
a few cents postage. It is understood that I may 
read and use this book for 5 days and return it for 
refund if it doesn’t fit my needs. (C.O.D. offer 
good only in U. S.) 





©) Check here if you enclose $3 with coupon. In that case 
WE pay postage charges. Same refund privilege applies, 
of course. N. Y. City residents add 6c for sales tax. 
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Easily Applied with Mop ... Wears Like Iron 


Quickly applied by a janitor or porter with ordinary 
brush or mop, COLORFLEX becomes an integral 
part of either wood or concrete floors. Second coat pro- 
vides a remarkably durable, smooth, enamel-like surface. 
Need for painting is eliminated. Over w LOR- 
FLEX prevents splintering and wear. Over concrete, it 
prevents dusting. Dries in 4 hours. Won't skin off, 
check, crack, craze. Available in warm, harmonious 
Battle-Ship Gray—Emerald Green—Linoleum Brown— 
Tile Red. Used indoors or out. 


Write on business letterhead for 
COLORFLEX information . . 
TRIAL OFFER. No obligation. 


FLEXROCK COMPANY ittsdtiontan” pat 


complete 
details of FREE 





HAVE YOU EVER 
HEARD OF AWINDOW 
SHADE THAT AFTER YEARS 
DE 0 YOU CAN TURN 








DOWN AND HAVE 
oan A 





- 

hi ct / 

Var et, 
Have your secretary send for brochure. 
Whether interested in shades or not it’s 


really interesting to see what has been done 
with as ordinary a thing as a window shade. 


CHAS.W.RICE 8 COMPANY 


UNION CITY INDIANA 
Od te ee ed LE hl ee 


INDUSTRIAL SHADE SPECIALISTS 

















CONTINENTALCANCOMPANY , Inc. 

The second quarter Interim 

dividend of fifty cents (50¢) 

(ci per share on the common stock 

of this Company has been de- 

clared payable May 15, 1940, to 

stockholders of record at the 

close of business April 25, 1940. Books will 

not close. J.B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 
part-time or full-time rep- 
resentatives to sell and 
service FORBES’ subscrip- 
tions among business ex- 
ecutives in industrial 

areas where we have no 

representative at present. 


effective sales 
promotion material fur- 
nished attuned to the 
needs of business execu- 
tives TODAY. Liberal 
commissions and bonus. 


Timely, 


Write at once to Circulation Manager 


FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Office Time-Savers—Plastic Tools 
News of New Products, Materials 


Speedy Forms-Writing 


Machines that bring increased ac- 
curacy and speed to the preparation of 
business documents usually pay for 
themselves through better perform- 
ance of necessary work. One example 
is a new electric forms-writing ma- 
chine that is designed as a unit—not 
just as an attachment for other equip- 
ment. It is easy to operate, sturdy in 
construction and takes up no more 
desk space than an ordinary type- 
writer. 

When the operator has finished typ- 
ing one form, she pulls forward a lever 
which grips the original and carbon 
copies together, leaving the carbon 
paper free to retract automatically into 
the next set of forms. When she re- 
turns the lever to its normal position, 
the next form automatically lines up in 
writing position. And as soon as she 
tears off the completed form, she is 
ready to go ahead with the next one. 


(1-51) 


For Increased Output 


Another example is a new device for 
the automatic production of business 
letters, designed for operation with 
any electric typewriter and so small 
that it fits into a standard typewriter 
desk. 

Perfect letters can be produced at 
three times the speed of an expert typ- 
ist, it is claimed, and at less cost than 
by any other method. The vacuum 
principle is used to motivate the keys, 
which are governed by perforated 
paper record rolls. A selector permits 
the placing of as many as 20 different 
letters or substitute paragraphs on one 
record roll. And the device will make 
perfectly matched insertions anywhere 
in the body of a letter and will elim- 
inate or substitute sections of a stand- 


ard letter .as desired. (2-51) 


Looks Belie Strength 


The unique qualities of the crystal- 


clear but sturdy plastic which has been 


making news almost continuously since 
its introduction a few years ago have 
now been utilized in still another field 
—in the making of sensitive instru- 
ments. 

A pocket carbon-dioxide indicator is 
the latest example. Passages for the 
absorbent fluid are drilled and reamed 
directly into the plastic, and glass tub- 
ing and delicate moving parts are elim- 
inated. Light is admitted from all sides 
of this transparent material, of course, 
and the industrial engineer who uses 
the instrument to check whether the 
plant is getting the most out of its 
fuel is thus enabled to read the scale 
even in sections of the factory where 
lighting is poor. 

In addition to simplicity and un- 
usual accuracy, the makers claim light 
weight and compactness in design as 
advantages. 

Although it appears as delicate as 
glass, this practically shatter-proof in- 
strument will take plenty of hard 


knocks. (3-51) 


Three Hose Improvements 


Three new types of hose have just 
been brought to our attention. 

The first is for use on equipment for 
spraying paints, lacquer and other sol- 
vent fluids. It is specially adapted for 
the handling of benzol, drying oils, 
turpentine, etc. 

The tube is of a synthetic compound, 
impervious to the action of the solids 
it is designed to carry. Reinforcement 
is provided with plies of braided cot- 
ton yarn, giving a high safety factor 
against work pressures, tow-rope ac- 
tion and blows. It is flexible, light in 
weight and is available in long con- 
tinuous lengths. (4-51) 


The second is for handling gasoline 
and oils. The hose is of light, flexible 
construction, and the tube and cover 
are made from synthetic rubber, three 
plies of braided cotton yarn and built- 
in static wire. (5-51) 


The third is for heavy-duty pneu- 
matic tool service and has three prin- 
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cipal components: A tube of non-por- 
ous rubber, resistant to the action of 
hot and cold air; reinforcement of 
multiple-braided cotton yarn, provid- 
ing a high safety factor for work pres- 
sures; and a cover of heavy-gauge soft 
red rubber of high tensile strength, 
providing resistance to cuts from 
rocks, ore and other materials. (6-51) 


Good News for Builders 


A special clip now makes possible 
the application of the insulating 
sheathing blocks previously described 
here (May 1, 1938) without the neces- 
sity of surface nailing. In addition, it 
allows for movement normal to con- 
struction and results in a smooth, true 
surface, with each unit supporting ad- 
jacent units, we are told. 

The clip is so designed that it can be 
fitted either into the tongue or the 
groove of the blocks. Since one end is 
rounded and the other square, a me- 
chanic can quickly determine by touch 
which end to apply to the unit—the 
rounded end fits the tongue, the square 
end the groove. Carpenters who have 
used it claim greater application speed. 

Although complete tests are not yet 
available, manufacturers expect that 
use of the clip will increase consider- 
ably the acoustical value of the sheath- 
ing. (7-51) 


FORBES 


Telegraphics: 


An electrically-heated soldering tool, 
that delivers one drop of solder at a 
time when a trigger is depressed, is 
only 12 inches long. The operator can 
hold the tool in one hand, the work in 
the other, and the tool itself takes care 
of the solder. (8-51) 


A newly designed, low-priced, 10- 
inch oscillating fan has many of the 
desirable features of its more expen- 
sive counterparts, including blades 
shaped and pitched to provide forceful 
air delivery with a minimum of noise; 
self-aligning, ball-seat bearings with an 
oil reservoir to insure proper lubrica- 
tion at all times; streamline motor 
housing; black plastic base and black 
baked enamel motor body. (9-51) 


A new holder that straps into place 
holds a flashlight in position on a 
workman’s shoulder. The holder in- 
cludes a swivel clamp in which the 
flashlight is fastened. This allows the 
beam of light to be directed in any de- 
sired direction. (10-51) 

—A. M. Fores. 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. Forbes 
for further information about any of these 
items which may mean $ and ¢ to the 
reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 


New Business Ideas 


You WILL find new ideas in business 
management and equipment in the 
following new booklets. Write to the 
companies listed for free copies. 


AcTIVITIES OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN RaiLroaps. Outline of the prin- 
cipal activities of the divisions and sections 
which make up each department, as reported 
to the member roads at the annual meeting. 
Association of American Railroads, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D. C. 

New WRINKLES IN FinisuHinc. Describes 
the many uses of a new one-coat finish, 
available in a variety of patterns, textures 
and colors, with ideas for new decorative 
effects. New Wrinkle, Inc., Mutual Home 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


EMPLOYMENT REGULARIZATION. A survey 
of the practical problems of employment 
regularization and the various methods util- 
ized by many companies to reduce fluctua- 
tions in production and employment. Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 14 W. 


49h St., New York, N. Y. 


Cuemicats By Giyco. Catalog describing 
glycol and glyceryl esters, emulsifying 
agents, special emulsions, synthetic waxes 
and resins and suggested uses in the manu- 
facture of many types of products. Glyco 


Products Co., 148 Lafayette St., New York, 
i Xe 


CoMForRT AND CLEANLINESS IN Your 
Home. Facts about a great advance in low- 
cost warm-air heating for homes. Holland 
Furnace Co., Holland, Mich. 


Gooprich CutLess BEARINGS FOR MarINE 
Service. Their advantages when used in 
commercial vessels from the largest size 
down to small pleasure craft. Lucian Q. 
Moffett, Inc., Akron, Ohio. Catalog No. M8. 


INDIANA—THE CENTER OF EVERYTHING. Its 
many and unusual advantages as an indus- 
trial location, a market for your products 
and a place to live. Indiana Division of State 
Publicity, 921 Citizens Trust Building, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

An Open Book. A resounding answer to 
the wail that the Northeast is dying, indus- 
trially: The startling growth of Massachu- 
setts industry in the last few years, and the 
reasons why many new plants are being 
located there. Massachusetts Development & 
Industrial Commission, Park Square Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 


Spray PaintiInc anpD FiInisHinc Eguip- 
MENT. Gives the answers to everyday finish- 
ing problems, reports new developments, 
gives engineering and performance data on 
all types of finishing equipment. Binks 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III. 











Women don’t “baby” their vacuum clean- 
ers. No electric appliance is so liberally 
banged about. To protect their excellent 
cleaner, and to add new beauty to its 
stream-lined design, Hoover executives 
selected WWrimkfe Finish. It’s colorful. It’s 
thrifty. It can “take it.” 


USE WRINKLE FINISH 
for SALES cad SAVINGS 


Scores of the ablest appliance manufac- 
turers, alert to the news of this one-coat 
finish, tested Wrimkfe Finishes and 
adopted them as standard. Like the 
Hoover Company, they find in Warimkie 
Finishes—durability ... beauty... and 
shrewd economy that modern merchan- 
dising requires. From the host of Wrimkfe 
Finishes they select the wrinkle texture 
and color desired, apply a single all-con- 
cealing coat, and achieve a smart, uni- 
formly figured leather-like finish that lasts. 
Results show up in sales and savings. 
What Wrimkfe Finish does in the appli- 
ance field if can duplicate in yours. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION ABOUT 


THIS PROFITABLE ONE-COAT FINISH 


Write today for the cur- 
rent issue of “New 

Ww in Finishing” 
with its timely data on 
reducing finishing costs 
with Wrimkfe Finishes. 
A complete list of manu- 
facturing licensees will 
be supplied. 





NEW WRINKLE, INC: 


Mutual Home Building Dayton, Ohio 


® U.S. Patents — 1,689,892 — 1.732.661 


1,831.323 — 1,864,763 — 1.878.316 — 1,883,408 


1,896,594 — 1,936.913 — 1,950.417 -- 1,969,164 
1,976,191 — 1,980,309 — 1,991.527 — 1,991,528 


2,037,331 — 2.069.252 — 2.077.112 — 2.124.703 
Des. 88,001 Other Patents Pending 
Canadion' Patents 311,503 — 311.504 
*Under Commonwealth’s Management 
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DOW-JONES AVERAGES — INDUSTRIALS 








Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


LackINnGc the buying power to make 
the grade on its approach to within 
hailing distance of the January highs, 
and unsettled by the spread of the 
war into Scandinavia, the stock mar- 


ket remains in debatable ground as 
this is written (April 24). 

Recently, however, the swings of the 
industrial average have been widening 
and individual: stocks—such as steel 














NEW ISSUE 








To be dated April 1, 1940 








Offering price 102% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obiained in any State from 
only such dealers participating in this issue as may legally 
offer these Bonds under the securities law of such State. 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no cir- | 
cumstances to be construed as an offering of these Bonds for sale or as a 
solicitation of an offer to buy any of such Bonds. The offering is made only 

by the Prospectus. 


$36,000,000 


Inland Steel Company 
First Mortgage 3% Bonds, Series F 


To be due April 1, 1961 








Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


New York, April 10, 1940, 
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common, for instance—have had sharp 
up-and-down swings. These are the 
waves which suggest that more violent 
market movements are brewing. In 
stormy dealings timid traders will need 
to gird up their fortitude or stay close 
to shore. For a time the market may 
be unsafe to buy on strength and dif. 
ficult to enter on weakness, except by 
those with the courage of their con- 
victions. 

It is a situation in which near-term 
movements are very difficult to fore. 
cast. But I believe that the “all clear” 
signal would be definitely given if the 
industrial and rail averages decisively 
top their January highs of 152.80 and 
32.67. Once above those levels it seems 
almost a foregone conclusion that the 
rise would have sufficient steam, or 
generate sufficient, to carry above last 
September’s highs. But in the area be- 
tween those tops and the lows of 144.65 
industrial and 29.78 rail, it would 
seem to be anybody’s guess what the 
fluctuations may be. If the market 
should break through those levels, even 
fractionally, such action would prob- 
ably generate more bearishness than 
there would be any justification for. 

From this observer’s viewpoint, 
there is good ground for believing 
that a vigorous bull market is in the 
making. But one of the lessons of 
experience is that “preparations” for 
such a movement often involve severe 
shake-outs. 

The business trend also lacks clear 
definition, but the pick-up in cotton 
textiles and paper is encouraging, 
while the trend of steel production is 
negatively favorable. War orders may 
prove to be the determining factor as 
to general business, with help from 
rising commodity prices. Meanwhile, 
stocks on an earnings basis, as com- 
pared with high-grade bonds, seem so 
low as to justify little fear. 

To sum up: The industrial average 
declined from an April 8 high of 
151.29 to a low of 146.80 on April 19, 
while the rail average came down from 
32.08 to 30.30. Subsequent recoveries 
have not removed the threat of a real 
testing of the 144.65 and 29.78 lows, 
which would offer an excellent buying 
opportunity. Full confidence in the 
near-term position of the market will 
be lacking until the 152.80 and 32.67 
highs are topped decisively. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on re 
quest. 
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Watch the Rail Stocks 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


THIS COLUMN has not often called at- 
tention to railroad stocks during recent 
years. The troubles of this industry are 
well known to investors, and public 
interest in them is negligible. 

If our exports increase considerably, 
or should this country increase its de- 
fenses in a large way, it is self-evident 
that car movements will rise. 

During the latter part of 1939, rail- 
road earnings increased rapidly; so 
far this year, the situation appears 
better than a year ago. The picture 
would be brightened if the heavy in- 
dustries swing into full operation. 

I suggest that readers watch develop- 
ments affecting the railroad-earning 
outlook. These stocks, of course, are 
speculative, and are not for those who 
are unable to afford the risk; but if 
favorable indications arise, an oppor- 
tunity might exist for a worthwhile 
advance in this group. Many of these 
stocks are selling close to their low 
points of the past decade. 


FAVORITES 


My choices would be Atchison, At- 
lantic Coast Line, Great Northern 
preferred, New York Central, Penn- 
sylvania, Southern Pacific, Northern 
Pacific, Southern Railway preferred, 
(earnings on the last-named last year 
were $10.89 per share.) Great North- 
ern has done well the past few years. 
New York Central is showing signs of 
improvement. Baltimore & Ohio bonds 
have possibilities. 

It the steel industry ever runs into 
a period of sustained prosperity, a real 
opportunity might be provided by 
Pittsburgh Steel $514 prior preferred 
stock, now selling around 30. Earnings 
on this stock last year amounted to 
$11.31 per share. Net working capital 
available for this stock, after deducting 
prior obligations (and not including 
plant and equipment), exceeds $100 
per share. 

Continental Steel has made an ex- 
cellent record during the last few years. 
It paid dividends and showed earnings 
during a time when many steel com- 
panies were operating at a loss. There 


are only 200,000 shares outstanding, 
with a small amount of preferred stock 
and funded debt. Last year’s earnings 
were $5.28 per share, so that the stock 
appears attractive around 30. 
Houdaille-Hershey $2.50 cumulative 
convertible preferred, class “A”, seems 
to have merit. This company is a lead- 
ing manufacturer of a diverse line of 
automobile accessory parts. Its prod- 
ducts are used as original equipment 
by Chrysler, Ford and General Mo- 
tors. Its thermostatic-automatic con- 
trol shock absorbers are original 
equipment on all Ford cars. Dividends 


have been paid regularly since 1929, 
with the exception of 1933. Financial 
condition is excellent. No funded debt. 
Working capital amounts to $33 a 
share. At 37 the yield is about 7%. 
The stock is convertible into class 
“B,” share for share, at any time. 
Earnings last year amounted to $8.54 
on the “A” stock, and $1.34 on 
the “B”. 

During the last year many individual 
stocks have experienced considerable 
advances, but the “averages” have got 
nowhere. Many groups are selling at 
depressed levels, such as the agricul- 
tural equipment and fertilizer stocks, 
the building group, department stores, 
coppers, oils, rails, sugars, railroad 
equipments, many steels, textiles, utili- 
ties. 

If this country should enjoy a real 
period of prosperity, these groups 
would be outstanding buys. To an old- 
timer, like the writer, it seems strange 
to see the leading stocks standing still. 
especially where the possibility exists 
for inflation. This column has con- 
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THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY | 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR YEAR 1939 | 
The Company’s annual report of its operations and affairs for the Year 1939 is 


being mailed to stockholders. The following presents a 
CONDENSED COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF OPERATING RESULTS 
Increase 1939 
Over 1938 
193° 1938 Amount q 
Total Railway Operating Revenues.........$161,030,252 $134,722,330 $26,307,922 19.53 
Total Railway Operating Expenses......... 119,901,075 104,984,021 14,917,054 14.21 
Net Railway Operating Revenue........... $41,129,177 $29,738,309 $11,390,868 38.30 
i ee eee eee $10,767,991 $10,412,774 $355,217 3.41 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents........ 4.836,086 4,473,741 362,345 8.10 
| Net Railway Operating Income............ $25,525,100 $14,851,794 $10,673,306 71.87 
| Income from Investments, etc. (Net)....... 4,647,564 4,207,959 439,605 10.45 
Income available for Fixed Charges........ 30,172.664 $19,059,753 $11.112,911 58.31 
| Interest and other charges remaining Fixed 
under the Plan (referred to below)...... 20,421,656 Re 
cena: saageaniee es 
| Income Available for Other Purposes....... $9,751,008 
iti iva 
Other Interest Accrued but not paid— 
Secured Contingent Interest.............. $7,111,820 
Unsecured Contingent Interest........... 4.261,395 
Total Contingent Interest Accrued.......... $11,373,215 
Net amount by which total interest charges 
rrr rT Tree $1,622,207 $13,124,530 


Net Income Available for Interest and Other Charges for 1939 is, $30,172,664, compared 
with $19,059,753 for 1938, an increase of $11,112,911 or 58.31 per cent., and shows income 
for the year only $1,622,207 short ot covering entire interest charges. From the Net Income 
Available there was deducted $20,421,656 for interest and other charges remaining fixed under 
the Plan, leaving Available Net Income for other purposes of $9,751,008. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the Plan, the President and Board of Directors, in the exer- 
cise of the discretion vested in them, determined to apply $2,000,000 of the Available Net 
Income to Capital Fund, and the remaining $7,751,008 to increase Net Working Capital. By 
reason of these appropriations, no contingent interest is payable on May 1, 1940, out of the 


The contingent interest accrued in 1939 and not paid is $11,373,215, and that for 1938 
$883,337, a total of $12,256,552, which is carried to Deferred Liabilities in the balance sheet. 

The Plan herein referred to is that for the Modification of Interest Charges and Maturi- 
August 15, 1938, which, after being accepted by the holders of $476,489,928, or 
87.79. per cent. of the $542,810,628 of securities affected, was submitted to and, after hearing. 
was approved by the District Court of the United States for the District of Maryland on 
November 8, 1939, acting under Chapter XV of the Bankruptcy Act, entitled ‘Railroad 


Under the Plan $166,270,421 of near-by maturities were extended for a period of from 
five to ten years, and fixed interest charges of y 
been $31,421,742, were modified so that $19,644,679 remains fixed and the payment of 
$11,376,435, for the period of eight years, becomes contingent on earnings as ascertained 
and applicable pursuant to the Plan. The deferred charges continue as an obligation of the 
Company and are payable at or before the maturity of the respective obligations. 

During 1939 the total interest-bearing obligations of the Company were reduced by 
$6,654,249, largely through the payment of equipment trust certificates. 


























the Company and its subsidiaries, which had 





DANIEL WILLARD, President. 
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tained comment on many of these 
stocks. They should not be overlooked 
should genuine confidence in the out- 
look come about. Many of them are 
selling to yield more than 6% at a 
time when the yield on A-1 bonds is 
little more than 2%. 

Readers request occasional comment 
on the outlook for commodity prices. 
Of course, these prices have a great 
bearing on the outlook for stocks, and 
must be watched. My opinion is that, 
should the war be a long one, very 
much higher prices will be seen for 
leading commodities, such as wheat, 
cotton, lead and zinc, sugar, hides. If 
this should occur, the buying power of 
vast groups in the United States would 
greatly increase. 

—April 24, 1940. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent te interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 








Business Milestones 
(Continued from page 23) 








ples: (1) Chicago’s big utility, Com- 
monwealth Edison Co., will spend 
$100,000,000 for “general improve- 
ments” during the next three years. 
(2) American Can Co. will spend 
$17,500,000 on plant and equipment 
during 1940. (3) New York Central 
Railroad orders 50 locomotives, 1,500 
freight cars, costing $10,000,000, for 
Fall delivery. 


Prefer Plain Phrases 


Samuel E. Gill, market analyst, re- 
cently asked 512 housewives what they 
thought of some of advertising’s pet 
phrases (Bountiful Lather, Carbohy- 
drate Content, Zephyr Weight). His 
findings: 210 women thought the 
phrases “ridiculous,” even resented 
them, while many wondered what they 
meant. 


Patriotic Relations 


Few weeks back, the Miami Laun- 
dry, Miami, Fla. started a “patriotism 
for peace” drive, adopted the slogan, 
“Isn’t it great to be an American!” 
Other Miami companies began to 
climb on the bandwagon and before 
long windshields, billboards and mail- 
ing pieces, as well as laundry bundles, 

(Continued on opposite page) 
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Value 


$12 
15 
13 
15 
19 
92 
34 
48 
98 
Nil 
7 

9 
10 
28 
38 


24 


59 
13 
23 


oi 
37 


33 
46 
14 


25 
17 
68 
57 


6 


41 
15 


6 
5 
36 
51 
39 
5 
12 
28 


- 


i 

4 
45 
18 
35 
21 
32 
145 
24 
4 


82 
21 


7 
41 


74 
17 
13 


12 
12 
51 
19 
16 

6 
22 
25 
26 


13 

6 
39 
16 


Earns 
1939 

$1.35 
1.98 
0.61 
1.077 
1.49 


Earns, 1940 


m=months 


Div. 
1939 
Addressograph-Mult. ...... $1.05 
Air Reduction 
Alaska Juneau 
Alleghany Corp (r) 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel... 
Allied Chemical 
Allis-Chalmers 
American Can 
Amer. Car & Foundry 
Amer. & Foreign Power.... 
American International.... 
Amer. Locomotive 
American Radiator 
Amer. Rolling Mill 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 
Amer. Sugar Refining 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 
American Tobacco “B”.... 
Amer. Woolen 
Anaconda Copper 
Armour of Il 
Assoc. Dry Goods 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 
Atlantic Refining 


$0.75, 3 m 


0.95 

1.66 1.12, 3 m 
0.41 

1.557 

1.39 

5.65 


Baldwin Locomotive (r)... 
Baltimore & Ohi 

Barber Asphalt 

Beech-Nut Packing 

2.14 Bendix Aviation 

5.75 ...... Bethlehem Steel 

1.81 Borden Company 

2.43 Borg-Warner 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook. Union G 

Burroughs Add. Machine.. 


California Packing 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 
Case, 

Celanese Corp 

Celotex Corp 

Cerro de Pasco 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chrysler Corp 

Coca-Cola 

Columbia Gas & Elec 
Commercial Credit 
Commercial Solvents 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 
Consolidated Oil 
Continental Can 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prod. Refining 
Crucible Steel 
Cuban-American Sugar .... 
Curtiss-Wright 


Delaware & Hudson Co.... 
Del., Lack., & Western.... 
Diamond Match 

Dome Mi 

Du Pont de Nemours 


Eastman Kodak 

Elec. Auto-Lite 

Electric Power & Light.... 
Erie R. R. (r) 


General Electric 

General Foods 

General Mills 

General Motors 

General Railway Signal.... 
Gillette Safety Razor 
Glidden Co 

Goodrich, B. F 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Great Northern Pfd 


Hecker Products 
Hershey Chocolate 
Household Finance 
Hudson Motor 


Div. 
1940 

$0.70 
0.75a 
0.30 
0.25 
1.50 
0.25 
2 


Prices 1940 Prices 
High Low Now 
19%4- 17% 18 
58%- 48 
7 - 6 
1% % 
2456- 18% 
182-171 
41%- 33% 
116%4-112 
32%- 23% 
2%- 1% 
6%- 5 
22%- 18% 
10%- 8% 
174%4- 13% 
52%4- 46 
223%- 18% 
175%4-167% 
90%4- 86% 
11%- 7 
32 - 26% 
7%- 


- 1 
- 30% 
- 7 


- 22% 


11%- 9% 


235%- 16% 
5%- 4% 
36%%- 33% 
23%- 18 
189%4-175 


166%4-145% 
41%- 34% 
8%4- 4% 
1%- 1% 


41 - 36% 
49%. 451% 
101 - 86% 
56%6- 51 
19%4- 15% 
6%- 6 
19%- 16% 
20%- 
247%- 
27%- 


115- 
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4 «Ol 
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ae) 
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=D 
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% 15 
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% 34 
%, §l 
ae 
% 2 
% 2B 
) 21 
% 
% & 
% 21 
67 
ee 
% 10 
! 37 
ay, «= «30 
1%, 81 
ee 1 
+ | 
5 45 
3 15 
1 l 
0% 3 
7 . 
1% 4% 
2% B 
3% 60 
AY, 4) 
6% 8 
9% Ill 
6% 1 
45% 5 
3%, 8% 
18 18 
5 ~—Ss«dST 
15% 157 
343%, «40 
4% 6 
1% 1% 
36%, 27 
454%, 48 
864% % 
51 53 
15% 18 
6 6 
16% 18 
16% 1 
21% 2 
22% 2 
9% Il 
61 66 
71 
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Book FEarns Earns, 1940 Div. Div. Prices 1940 Prices 
Value 1939 m=months 1939 1940 High Low Now 
= dana’ ~ ' geedeen Interboro Rapid Trans. (r) ... ae. 5%- 3% 4 
S7 GIOBS = cccoce Int. Business Machines.... 6° 1.508 19144-175 178 
66 SS : ere ee ee eee ee 1.60 0.80 6234- 53%: 57 
14 — Ee Int. Nickel of Canada..... 2 0.50 38%- 30 30 
30 a. . - puaden “*.  *. ° ee tae mi 4%- 3% 4 
47 4.28 0.77, 3 m Johns-Manville ........... 2.75 ae 77%4- 67 68 
32 Sj ewes Kennecott Copper......... 2 0.25 38%- 344% 36 
21 > noes SEE ee 120 0.758 26 - 24% 2 
25 era Kroger Grocery........... 2.50a 0.90 34%4- 28% 34 
17 3.21 $1.15,3 m Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 2.75 1 5336- 48% 50 
41 ese Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 2 1094-105 109 
49 Sa naan weee 2.50a 0.50 3756- 33% 34 
28 .—l ee Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 1 0.75 18%- 16% 18 
18 Se ere Lorillard (P.) Co......... 1.40 0.30 25%- 23% 24 
63 - Sa - Mack Trucks............. 0.50 — 28%4- 23% 26 
41 ae, Macy, R. H........ LEN 1 31 - 27% 29 
25 Se _saneves McKeesport Tin Plate..... ao — 12%- 9% 10 
33 06 eer Mid-Continent Pet........ 0.60 0.40 16%- 13% 16 
33 ee Montgomery Ward........ 125a 175a 56 - 50% 51 
10 OF lkccatts Nash-Kelvinator Corp...... — oo 7T%- 6% #7 
15 | ian National Biscuit .......... 1.60 0.40 241%4- 22%, 24 
22 1.10 0.29,3 m Nat. Cash Register........ 1 0.50 164%4- 13% 14 
13 ——— °— ‘aaeae Nat. Dairy Products....... 0.80 0.20 18%- 16% 18 
22 | er National Distillers Prod... 2 1 26%- 23 26 
22 ee!” gaacieil Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 0.30 8%- 74 8 
60 | ey: National Steel............ 1.70 0.50 73%- 634% 65 
115 . aoe New York Central......... and Ma 18%- 144% 16 
26 4O04F =. naeee N. Y., N. H. & Hart (r)...  ... ae %- Uy 
275 cee Norfolk & Western........ 15 250 219 -208 217 
21 eae North American........... 1.20 0.30 23%- 20% 22 
30 errs Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 1 343%- 323% 9-34 
3 eee Packard Motor Car........ = ms 4%. 3% 4 
85 a  enane Pennsylvania R. R........ 1 wns 24%- 21% 22 
24 Perr Public Service of N. J..... 2.50 0.60 43%4- 39% 42 
53 fe Pullman § Incorporated..... 1 0.25 32%4- 25 25 
3 | ior Radio Corporation ........ tins 0.20 7™%- 5% 6 
1 a. °. .wassws Remington Rand, Inc...... 0.80 0.40 10%- 9 9 
34 146 0.43,3 m _ Republic Steel............ etal we 23%- 185% 21 
15 a | esha Reynolds Tobacco “B”.... 230 1 43%4- 395% 43 
47 ier Sears, Roebuck ........... 4.25a 0.75 88 - 80% 86 
16 ee = knenen Smith (L. C.) Corona..... 0.50 0.12% 111%- 9% til 
20 a errr Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.50 0.25 12%- 10% 11 
32 O° i South Porto Rico Sugar... 1.25a 0.50 29%4- 22% 29 
22 ee Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.75a 1.15 3036- 28% 30 
200 eres Southern Pacific ......... way: aa 153%- 115% 12 
161 ae = eas Southern Railway ........ ai nae 20%4- 14% 16 
4 eo Standard Brands ......... 0.47% 0.20 T%- 6 7 
56 eee Standard Gas & Elec. (r).. ... ma 2%- 1% 2 
45 mae © Hewes Standard Oil of Calif..... 1.10a 0.25 261%%- 223% =. 23 
49 cal celal Standard Oil of N. J...... 1.25a" ~«... 46%- 40 41 
17 re Sterling Products......... 3.80 0.95 80%4- 76% 79 
12 0.45 0.26, 3 m Stewart-Warner .......... 0.25 Set 8%- 75% 8 
45 eee Texas Corporation ........ 2 1 4754- 423% = 46 
16 a Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 0.50 35%- 32% 35 
17 rr Timken Roller Bearing.... 2.50 0.50 52 - 46% 48 
9 ore Transamerica ............ 0.62% 0.25 7 - 5% 6 
33 2.53 0.80, 3 m Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 2 0.50 45 - 39% 41 
30 = Union Carbide & Carbon... 1.90 1.10 88%%- 78% 81 
30 i Union Oil of California... 1.05 0.50 17%- 16 16 
198 ee 0 ew teem Union Pacific............. 6 s 98 - 93 96 
12 | CU United Aircraft .......... 2 een 53%6- 43% 51 
4 0.07 0.02, 3 m United Corporation ....... es ay 2%- 2 2 
57 4.87 1.06, 3m United Fruit ............. 4 2 85%%- 75 81 
ll 6 ohkwenmad United Gas Improvement.. 1 0.25 15 -11% 12 
38 aoe. U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2.50a 2 38%- 35 35 
20 ee ~ Seenne U. S. Realty & Improve... ... ani 1%- 1% 1% 
5 Sy iaguais ie ED evcwaneceres ia owe 415%- 325 33 
8] —l—Foa eo U. S. Smelting, R. & M... .5.50 2 65 - 60% 61 
119 BE > Petwent Me NEE so ekksescesencs —_ 1 6836- 53% ~=60 
177 ae ee Western Union............ — ioe 28%- 21% 23 
15 0.89  0.58,3 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 0.62% 0.50 28%- 22% 23 
72 5.18 151, 3 m Westinghouse Electric..... 3.50 0.87% 118 -105% 112 
21 a. saneawe Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 1.20 421,- 383% 40 
6 a rr Yellow. Truck “B”........ 19%- 16% 18 





oh fcc. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended February 3, 1940. (c) Nine months ended December 31. 


ear ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) 
(m) Year ended November 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 
pany reported in receivershi 


share common for each 40 shares common held. 





Year ended May 31. 


(k) Year ended September 
Year (p) Year ended August 31. 
or reorganization. (s) Plus 5%.in stock. (t) Plus: stock dividend of 1 

(u) Plus 5 shares of stock for each 200 held. 


(r) Com- 








carried the same message. Now, in 
view of events abroad, the drive shows 
signs of becoming national in scope. 


Noteworthy 


Scalpers bought up so many tickets 
on the Florida trains this year that 
traffic managers, hoping to discourage 
the practice before it spreads, are 
pressing travelers not to participate, 
but to report all proffers. . . . To pro- 
mote “Baby Week,” April 29 to May 
4, many department stores are offering 
“twin insurance”: If expectant cus- 
tomer has twins, presentation of sales- 
check and birth certificate brings a 
duplicate of every layette purchase. 
. . . Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., launch- 
ing a repetition of the trade-in drive it 
staged last Fall, reports that the pre- 
vious drive boosted sales 280%. . . . 
One outstanding fact emerges from 
this year’s contest among states and 
cities for the National Safety Council 
Awards, namely, that auto accidents 
are reduced only in proportion to the 
earnestness, persistence and range of 
the safety program. . . . Coca-Cola, 
reporting a new high in profits for 
1939 ($29,030,375), points out that 
pay-rolls are also at a peak. . . . Sud- 
bury Laboratory announces “some- 
thing new under the sun”: A powder 
to keep dogs off furniture, which will 
be sold by 300 department stores, pet 
shops. . . . Thomas J. Watson, art- 
loving president of International Busi- 
ness Machines, buys two paintings 
from each state, for exhibit at the 
N. Y. World’s Fair, making IBM the 
first big-company art patron in the 
country. .. . The radio industry plans 
to spend $2,000,000 in television re- 
search this year. . . . Postal Telegraph, 
with a growing volume of business, 
will spend a $5,000,000 RFC loan on 
improvements to plant and equipment. 





Tue Forses Stock Guide is a 
representative list of stocks dealt 
in on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. We have tried to include 
at least one leading stock of every 
important industry. The compila- 
tion keeps investors posted as to 
the trend of corporation earnings, 
dividend payments and market 
values—facts upon which buyers 
and sellers can base their own 
judgment. Inclusion .of a_ stock 
does not imply that we recommend 
it any more than does omission of 
a stock indicate that we regard it 
unfavorably. 
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FORBES 
—ENTER THIS SIGNIFICANT FORBES CONTEST— 


“Why I Favor 
Private Enterprise” 











FIRST PRIZE 


$200.00 


REGULAR SPACE RATES FOR OTHER PRIZE- 
WINNING CONTEST PAPERS PUBLISHED IN 


FORBES 


Is the historic American way of life and business wrong? 

Should we “replace” it with some Foreign ideology? 

Is it true—or untrue—that America’s high standard of living didn’t 
just happen, that it is the outgrowth of the system of free enterprise 
and democratic government? 

Is it wise—or unwise—for Americans to uphold, to preserve the 
system under which this American mode of “living” was fostered, 
developed? 

Send in your answers to this timely Contest: 


“WHY I FAVOR PRIVATE ENTERPRISE” 


From the papers submitted we hope to secure an answer to those who 
advance the theory that man as he develops needs unlimited State 
domination over his activities—despite conclusive evidence that progress 
moves in exactly the opposite direction! 


TO EMPLOYERS: if you see value in this contest, we will gladly supply 
you with blow-ups of an announcement for your bulletin boards; also re- 
prints for distribution to your employees, customers, stockholders. Let us 
know your requirements promptly as the contest closes July 31, 1940. 
Write to “Contest Editor”, Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CONTEST RULES 


1. Open to all. 5. All entries become the property of 
the B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 
2. Papers not to exceed 1200 words. 
’ 6. Contest closes midnight, July 31, 
3. First prize $200. 1940. 
4. Other prizes, regular space rates for 7. The decision of the judges is to be 
other papers published in FORBES. final. 


Here’s a subject about which you probably feel keenly. Put your feel- 
ings on paper and thus aid in safeguarding our tested-and-tried system 
of free enterprise. Ideas will count more than literary ability. 

A check for $200 and national publicity await the winner—and regular 
space rates will be paid contestants whose papers are published in 
FORBES. , 


Send your entry promptly to 
Contest Editor, FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Congratulations 


Willard F. Rockwell has been elected 
chairman, and Walter F. Rockwell 
president, of Timken-Detroit Axle 
Co. 

Robert M. Dunning has been elected 
vice-president and general export man. 
ager of Vick Chemical Co. 

Ward R. Hickok has been named 
general salesmanager of TelAuto. 
graph Corp. 

E. J. Parker has been elected presi. 
dent of Howard Aircraft Corp. 

Harry Wood. 
head, for the last 
13 years vice-pres. 
ident and general 
manager of the 
Cleveland plant of 
Truscon Steel Co., 
has been élected 


tion Manufactur. 
ing Corp. 

Russell M. Allen has been appointed 
general manager of sales of the Al- 
legheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 

Henry P. Bryans has been elected a 
director of Philadelphia Electric Co. 

C. J. Farrell has been elected a di- 


Harry WoopHEapD 


rector of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 


Iron Co. 

E. T. Asplundh has been elected a 
vice-president of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. 

Herbert Simpson has been appointed 
advertising manager of the General 
Shaver division of Remington Rand, 
Inc. 

Clifford E. Paige has been elected 
chairman of the Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co. He is also president. 

S. C. Allyn, for- 
mer vice-president 
and general man- 
ager of National 
Cash Register Co., 
has been elected 
president. 

George L. Mor- 
rison has been 
elected _ president 
and Richard F. 
Meyer general salesmanager of Gen- 
eral Baking Co. 

William E. Snodgrass has been 
elected executive vice-president of Dic- 
tograph Sales Corp. 

William A. M. Burden has been 
elected a member of the board of 
trustees of Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co., New York. 

Edgar M. Queeny, Thomas S. Ham- 
.mond, Walter S. McLucas and H. K. 





S.C. ALLYN 


president of Avia- 
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Rulison have been elected directors of 
American Airlines, Inc. 

Oscar Johnston has been elected a 
director of Illinois Central Railroad 
System. 

Forsyth Wickes has been elected a 
director of Shell Union Oil Corp. 

John M. Detjen has been elected a 
director of American Safety Razor Co. 

James Byers Black, president of 
Pacific Gac & Electric Co., and Mar- 





Marcet.us H. Dopce James B. Brack 


cellus Hartley Dodge, chairman of 
Remington Arms Co., have been 
elected directors of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 
States. 

H. B. Baker has been elected a 
director of Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Robert S. Peare 
has been named 
manager of Gen- 
eral Electric Co.’s 
publicity depart- 
ment, in charge of 
advertising for the 
apparatus division. 
William G. Wool- 
folk, president of 
United Light & 
Power Co., has been elected chairman. 

Albert B. Dick Jr. has been elected 
a director of Marshall Field & Co. 

Chester H. Lang, since 1932 man- 
ager of General Electric Co.’s advertis- 
ing and sales promotion activities, has 
been named manager of apparatus 
sales and vice-chairman of the G. E. 
apparatus sales committee. 

E. A. Britten- 
ham has been ap- 
pointed director of 
foreign sales of 
International Har- 
vester Co. 

Ernest Kirschke 
and R. E. Burtch 
have been elected 
directors of Gra- 
ham-Paige Motors. 

Frank E. Agnew Jr. and J. G. Dris- 
coll have been elected vice-presidents 
of General American Life Insurance 
Co. of St. Louis. W. W. Smith and T. 
K. Smith have been elected directors. 


Rosert S. PEARE 
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A Wise Precaution 


REQUENTLY a business concern de- 
KF pends for its success upon the knowl- 

edge and skill of some key executive. 
The death of such a man would be a serious 
loss to the concern. 


Until he could be replaced there might be a 
shrinkage in results and profits. 














By insuring such an executive with the firm 
as beneficiary, funds are assured to meet the 
situation if death occurs. Premiums are paid 
from the common treasury. 


Ask the Prudential Man 


The e 
we pre ti al 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 




















Thisannouncement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as 

an offering of these securities for sale, orasan offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of 

such securities. The offering is made only by the offering prospectus, dated April17,1940; the offering 

prospectus does not constitute an offer by any underwriter to sell these securities in any statetoany person 
to whom it is unlawful for such underwriter to make such offer in such state. 


New Issue April 17, 1940 


$10,000,000 
The Superior Oil Company 


(Incorporated in California) 


314% Debentures, due April 1, 1950 


Price 100% 


plus accrued interest from April 1, 1940 to date of delivery 


Copies of the offering prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only by 
persons to whom the undersigned may legally offer these securities under appl- 
cable securities laws. A complete list of the underwriters, including the under- 
signed, and the respective amounts which they severally have underwritten, subject 
to the conditions specified in the underwriting agreement, 
are set forth in the offering prospectus. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
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SHIP BY RAIL 
FOR ON-TIME DELIVERY 


With freight to ship and a deadline 
to make, you won't miss when you 
ship by rail. Railroads offer time- 
saving transportation for every type 
of carload and _ less-than-carload 
freight. Between the Midwest and 
the Virginias and Carolinas and be- 
tween the North and the South, the 
Norfolk and Western Railway han- 
dles freight shipments with personal 
care that insures safe transit and on- 
time deliveries. 


Always specify Norfolk and West- 
ern routing. You can rely on Pre- 
cision Transportation to get your 
shipments to destination in shorter 
time, with greater economy, relia- 
bility and safety. 





COLUMBUS. OHIO oe? gt ~ HAGERSTOWN. MD. Vf 
vy Nl 





BRISTOL. VA. TENN. wInSTON SALEM. N.C. a 











NORFOLK 


AND 


WESTERN 


RAILWAY 
Precision Transportation 


(copn. 19406" @w rv.) 
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Unfinished Business 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has signified 
his personal approval of parliamentary 
maneuvers which will block all NLRB 
legislation for the present session. 

The Administration controls over- 
whelmingly the Labor Committees in 
both House and Senate. The House 
Committee first rejected amendments 
proposed by the special committee 
which investigated NLRB sabotage of 
business. Next, it reported a bill to 
retain the present three-man board, but 
providing for appointment of two ad- 
ditional members. A. F. of L. support 
for this bill was enlisted by a provision 
insuring the integrity of the craft 
unions in plants which later may be 
organized by CIO units. 

The next step, according to the Ad- 
ministration plan, will be Senate Com- 
mittee amendments striking out the 
A. F. of L. protections and restoring 
the three-man board, as at present. 
These amendments will force A. F. of 
L. opposition to the measure on the 
Senate floor. The Administration then 
will be in a position to defer to 
A. F. of L. demands, and later to tell 
business that no amendments could be 
passed because of combined A. F. of 
L. and CIO opposition! 


Little further expansion of Ameri- 
can aircraft production is to be ex- 
pected from the decision to supply 
England and France with our latest 
military models. The recent sales 
agreement, say War Department 
authorities, means only that orders 
now booked for U. S. military forces 
will be reconsigned for overseas ship- 
ment, with the belligerents repaying 
the U. S. for experimental development 
investment. These reimbursements will 
be invested immediately in still more 
advanced designs. Domestic aircraft 
capacity still is expanding, but not at 
a rate which could hope within four 
years to supply both American and 
European military demands. 


The Walter-Logan bill is slated for 
a White House veto. This measure to 
codify administrative law and provide 


orderly judicial review of executive 
decisions has been urged by the 
American Bar Association for five 
years. It would check arbitrary decrees 
of the administrative departments, 
thus clipping the claws of dictatorial 
bureaucracy. House and Senate Steer. 
ing Committees are determined to 
pass it, despite the President’s prom. 
ised veto. 

Leaders in commercial air transport - 
are disheartened by the spreading row 
over the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
Roosevelt’s executive order transfer. 
ring CAA back to the Commerce De- 
partment will become effective in 60 
days unless vetoed by act of Congress. 
The order also abolishes the Air Safe- 
ty Board, which has done almost 
miraculous work in eliminating trans- 
port disasters. 

Roosevelt’s executive order came as 
a breath-taking shock to the entire 
industry. CAA itself had received no 
intimation of such action. Meanwhile 
Congress is hearing disturbing tales of 
the ugliest political flavor. New Deal 
Inner Circle powers say the Senate 
will not block the executive order. 


The Neely Bill prohibiting block- 
booking of motion pictures is taking 
on new life. Dormant throughout the 
session, it is being pushed by influen- 
tial members of TNEC, supported by 
House and Senate groups growling 
over increasing White House domina- 
tion of newsreels. 

Most Washington newsreel shots 
over the last seven years have ended 
with a Roosevelt close-up. In the 1938 
purge campaign, Roosevelt news shots 
were used effectively in some cases 
against incumbent Senators. Congress 
is now rebelling against the White 
House monopoly of newsreels, which 
reach 80,000,000 customers every 
week. TNEC is gathering data on 
block-booking price controls, for time- 
ly use by Senators who feel that the 
activities of Congress and the courts 
also are sometimes worthy newsreel 
material. —LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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1 Look, Mother! Here’s the baby’s medicine 
Fred and Grace were supposed to take with 
them. I’ll bet they took the wrong bottle 
by mistake. .. . /’m going to call the police! 








2... they’re in a green coupe headed for 
Boston. The license number is X3857. You 
must do something to stop them. 





3 Send this message by teletype at once to 
all stations between here and Boston. Make 
it fast. A baby’s life is in danger. 














4 8-state alarm—stop dark green coupe, 
license X3857. Man named F B 
with wife and baby. They took wrong medi- 
cine bottle for baby. The one they have con- 
tains 1 per cent atrophine sulphate. Stop car 
and warn them. If supposed medicine has 
already been administered, use any emetic. 














5 ONE HOUR LATER. That’s the car we’re 
after, Harry. Let’s go! 

















6 We've just received the following message 
by teletype — Baby out of danger. 








‘be same factors that recommend Bell 
System Teletypewriter Service to the 
police make it valuable to modern busi- 
ness also. It flashes messages with speed 
and the accuracy of the written word. 
Saves time, error, and money. A Bell 
System representative will 

gladly tell you how. You can 
reach him readily through 
your local telephone office. 
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Come on over to the nearest Chevrolet salesroom in 
town and make friends with the car that has made buy- 
ing a pleasure—and almost a downright necessity—for 
car-wise, value-wise people! 

You'll find you can’t wait till you get your hands on 
the steering wheel of this big, beauty-leading Chevrolet 
with the swank ‘‘Royal Clipper’’ Styling . . . with the 
Fisher Body luxury .. . with the.181-inch measurement 
from front of grille to rear of body which makes it the 
longest of all lowest-priced cars! 


And you'll find you won’t want to get out from behind 
that steering wheel once you test Chevrolet action. 


For this car out-accelerates and out-climbs all other 
cars in its price range... out-rides them, too, on smooth 
or rough roads, with the majestic smoothness and safety 
of its ‘‘Ride Royal’’* . . . and gives you these better 
results at the minimum cost for gas, oil and upkeep! 


* On Special De Luxe and Master De Luxe Series. CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, 
General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Youre looking at 


THE LEADER 


In Style -In Thrifty Road Action «In Sales ! 


















The Special De Luxe Town Sedan, $761* 


... and after you EYE IT, 
please TRY IT, for then 
we know you will BUY IT 
—just as the entire nation 
is placing Chevrolet first 
in sales for the ninth time 
in the last ten years! 


EYE IT-- ) spE60 
TRY IT-- Se 
BUY IT! 


FIRST 









CHEVROLET S scans 





